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RIDLEYS 


Grand St.,N. Y. 


MILLINERY 


Dress Velvets 
Fine Colored Velvet 


All this Season’s Shades, 


g5c. Yd. 


Excellent Value. 


Fine Black 
Millinery Velvet 


$1.00 Yd. 


BARGAIN.—Worth Much More. 


Fine Colored 


Croise Velvet 
BEST SHADES, 


$1.50 Yd. 


Cannot be Equaled at Much Higher 
Prices. 


Children’s Caps 


Made of fine quality plush and trim- 
med all round with gray astrachan, 
very stylish and durable, 


Forty-nine Cents 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


300 Handsome 


Gretchen Coats 
(For children 1 to 4 years). 
Made of fine Checked Cloth, Collar 
and Cuffs trimmed to match; with 
velvet and braid. 


These Coats worth not less than four 
dollars. 


Will be sold as long as they last at 


$2.79 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY 
FILLED 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309 to 321 Grand Street 
NEW YORK 


The Christian Union 
SIXTH AVENUE, 
2oth to 21st Street, 


I and Retailers 
SPECIAL 


When the reader of 
The Christian Union 
is in search of articles 
for household or per- 
sonal use, he or she 
would do well to cal) 
and examine our line 
before purchasing 
elsewhere ; for we fee} 
sure we can offer bet- 
ter value than any 
house in the country. 
Our Millinery, Silk: 
Dress Goods, and Hat 
Departments contain 
the latest styles and: 
fabrics, and at the. 
lowest prices. Our 
House-Furnishing, China, and Glassware Department is specially interesting. 
to housekeepers at this time, for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and 
Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent. lower than elsewhere. Our line of Imported 


Glassware cannot be surpassed. 
Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. Mailed free to out-of-town residents. 


Orders ty mail prompt atenion. ET OYNBILL & CO. 


Paid Packages delivered free of charge to 
any address within 75 miles of the city. 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
th 


For Instance 


Flere’s a ladies’ Felt slipper made of Alfred Dolge 
toilet felt, all one piece. Leather sole sewed on 
after slipper is made. Soft, warm, porous, giving 
free ventilation. Delightful for house wear. 


Women's style iso. Colors, red, gra blue and 
black. Sizes,1 to 8. Widths,B,C, D, Price, $ 1-50. 
Men’s style, 140. Colors, black and red. Sizes, 5 
to 12.Widths,A, B, C, D, E. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


It would interest you to see our pamphlet 
“On a Felt Footing,” and note how varied is the 
provision we have made for felt shoes and apes 
for men, women and children. Sent free. 


Daniel Green & Co., 
SOLE AGENTS, 

Union Square, New York, 

(44 East 14th Street.) 
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The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in 
America. 


A Satisfied Customer— 
you know the rest. Our increasing sales prove the 
truth of the saying. The Hartman Flexibie Steel 
Wire Mat has no peer. 

HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa 


Branches: 102 Chambers St., Mow Vork: State St., 
Chicage ; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth ‘St., Catalogue 
testimonials mailed Sree. 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.’’/ 


"HARTMAN FLEXIBLE 
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Terms 
The Christian Union 


is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
‘Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


AS al Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, Poros FINE; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 
FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 


“1S IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 
IS NEVER RAISED 


CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 


TRADE-MARK. 


STE IRUAING 


WHITING M’Fr’G Co 


Silversmiths, 


Union Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Woman’s Land Syndicate 


THE FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO. have just located in the midst of our lots at SOUTH WAUKEGAN. 


Foundations for their mammoth buildings are now going in. 
located within easy walking distance of all our lots. 


$112,500 


This makes 7 large manufacturing establishments now 
Factories like these are what build up our large cities. 

will be credited to all Bond owners in proportion to number owned by each, and Bonds will be accepted 
by us at par value plus said credits in exchange for any of our lots as soon as Bonds are all sold. 


ONLY 2,446 BONDS REMAIN UNSOLD 


These when sold complete the entire issue of bonds, which are secured by above-named 2,000 lots which are held in 


trust by the Commercial Loan and Trust Co. of Chicago. 


divided among the Bond owners, in proportion to number owned by each. 


Bonds Are Still $10 Each 


They are worth much more, but we want to close them out quick, and begin selling our lots. A deposit, no matter how small, sent in at 
‘once, will secure as many Bonds as you desire until you can arrange your money matters to pay for them. In case Bonds are all sold when 
‘your deposit is received, it will be immediately returned. 


Printed matter containing full information will be sent on request. 


‘Woman's Land Syndicate, 


P. S. We refer by permission to 
Association; Miss ESTHER PUGH, 


RASTALL, Business Manager UNION SIGNAL. 


AS. B. HOBBS, President Commercial Loan and Trus 
Treasurer National W. C. T. U.; 


Mrs. R.A. EMMONS, 
Manager, 


All of Chicago. 


Lots will be sold, Bonds redeemed, and one-half the profits 


Make checks, money orders, etc., payable to 


The Temple, Chicago 


t Co.; Gen. SINGLETON, President Total Abstinence Life 
Mrs. CAROLINE B BUELL, Secretary National W. C. T. U.; Mrs. F. H. 


FLOORS 


‘All kinds of HARD-WOOD FLOORS, plain 
and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
wood Mosaic; Parquetry; Wood 
Carpet. Brushes and wax for polish- 
ing floors. Write for circular “ Ox 
Care of Hardwood Floors.” 
Catalogues free. 


* WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 
S 25 Hibbard St., 

Rochester, N. Y., 
or 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SCH 


PIANOS.,<2 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
' Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


Sth Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 


The Tendenc 


of the is toward artistic effects. Cy e are abreast 
of the times in our 
samples mailed for 8 cents. a roll 


A. L. DIANENT & CO., 1206 Market ‘St, Phils. 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


““ A wonderful remedy which gave me most gratify- 
ing results in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and making the proc- 
ess of digestion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of substitutes and imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists 


and joy- 
Laughter 
through the household are as- 
sured by the use of Ridge’s 
Food for the child’s diet. Try 
it, mothers. It will furnish a 
full meal for a growing child. 
In cans, 35c and upwards. 


Armour’s 
Extract. 


45 lbs. of lean Beef required to 
make one pound of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. There are many 
ways of using Armour’s Extract. 
Our little Cook Book explains 
several. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago. 
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The Outlook 


NCE more the shadow of death rests upon the 

White House, Mrs. Harrison’s long illness 

having terminated early Tuesday morning. It 

began, as so many other fatal illnesses have 

begun, with an attack of the grip in the winter 

of 1891, which left the legacy of an obstinate 

cough. Last March a second attack of the grip developed 
into pneumonia, and was followed in May by hemorrhage 
of the lungs and other symptoms of the presence of con- 
sumption. Mrs. Harrison’s critical condition had been 
known for months in Washington, but it was not until this 
time and her removal to the Adirondacks that the country 
became aware of the serious character of her illness. The 
disease had already advanced too far to be arrested by the 
sanitive qualities of Adirondack air, and, after a delusive 
rally, the patient steadily lost ground, On the 18th of 
September, in compliance with her urgent request, Mrs, 
Harrison was removed to Washington. ‘The end was even 
then only a matter of time. She had been failing steadily 
for months. President Harrison’s official family has been 
several times overshadowed by death. The bereavements 
of Mr. and Mrs. Blaine and the terrible tragedy which 
swept away the members of Secretary Tracy’s household 
have not been forgotten. To none of these sufferers has 
the sympathy of the people gone out more spontaneously 
or sincerely than to the President, upon whom has come 
the heaviest of all afflictions. This Presidential campaign 
has been singularly free from the rancor and bitterness of 
other campaigns, and the attitude of respect toward Mr. 
Harrison as President of the United States as well as the 
candidate of the Republican party has been, on the whole, 


very consistently maintained. Sitting under the shadow 


of this great loss, the President will have from the country 
the sincerest and deepest sympathy. 

The ceremonies in commemoration of the discovery of 
America, begun in New York, were continued with much 
pomp and magnificence in Chicago last week. All private 
business was subordinated to the public festivities in a 
fashion characteristic of that public-spirited city. The 
streets were brilliant with bunting by day and parti-colored 
lights by night. The chief social organizations kept 
open house. A ball at the Auditorium, made highly 
spectacular by the rich uniforms of the diplomatic corps 
from Washington, with its military and naval attachés, the 
gorgeous regalia of scores of American militia officers, and 
the more sober trappings of officers in our regular service, and 
the dinner of the Fellowship Club, Thursday night, illumi- 
nated by the oratory of Chauncey Depew, Vice-President 
Morton, Chief Justice Fuller, and Governor McKinley, 
were the chief social functions of the week. ‘The more 
public ceremonies were the civic parade of Thursday, 
when eighty thousand members of uniformed civic societies 
marched through the principal business streets of the city, 
from which all vehicles had been excluded, and which 
were packed with a multitude of inestimable numbers; the 


Official and military parade of Friday, in which appeared 


the Vice-President of the United States, with the Cabinet 
officers, diplomatic officials of foreign countries, the Gov- 
ernors of many States with their staffs and escorts of State 
militia, together with a heavy detachment from all three arms 
of the regular service ; and the dedicatory exercises at the 
grounds, when one hundred and twenty-five thousand people 
gathered in the great Manufactures Building to hear the ad- 
dresses of Henry Watterson and Chauncey Depew, and 
the singing of the Columbian Ode written by Harriet 
Monroe to music by G. W. Chadwick, of Boston. In the 
evening fireworks were displayed in the principal parks, 
while in the Auditorium four thousand guests gathered to 
hear Archbishop John Ireland, of Minnesota, deliver the 
inaugural address of the World’s Congress Auxiliary. On 
Saturday the State buildings of New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Kansas, Ohio, and Iowa were dedicated. 
Throughout the entire period of the fétes the weather was 
fair, the last two days being magnificently bright and 
sunny, with cool, bracing air. 


Much disappointment was felt in Chicago because of 
the absence of President Harrison and Mr, Cleveland from 
the celebration. The serious illness of the President’s 
wife detained him in Washington, and Mr. Cleveland 
naturally dreaded the partisan comment that would have 
arisen had he attended a great public function from which 
his chief rival for the Presidency was kept because of 
domestic affliction. The absence of these two leaders was 
the one thing in which the prearranged plans of the 
World’s Fair Directors failed of complete fulfillment. In 
every other respect the celebration was perfect. A very 
unfortunate and, to the fair-minded people of the city, most 
mortifying incident grew out of the choice of the chief 
orator of the day. Many months ago, before the bill 
appropriating $2,500,000 to the World’s Fair came up in 
Congress, Congressman W.C. P. Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, was chosen to deliver the oration. Mr. Breckin- 
ridge accepted the honorable commission, but when the 
World’s Fair Bill came up in the House, he, for motives 
which none who knows him will question, felt obliged to 
cast his vote in the negative. That “local sentiment” 
which is at once the strength and the weakness of Western 
cities thereupon led several of the most influential Chicago 
newspapers to demand that Mr. Breckinridge’s appoint- 
ment as Columbian orator be canceled. This the Direct- 
ors of the Fair very properly refused to do, but the 
acrimony growing out of the matter became such that Mr. 
Breckinridge finally withdrew with dignity, his place, at 
the earnest solicitation of the World’s Fair Directors, being 
filled by Mr. Henry Watterson. This incident was, bow- 
ever, the one inharmonious note in the Chicago chorus. 
In all other respects the celebration passed off smoothly. 
The huge crowds were handled well, and the percentage 
of casualties was unprecedentedly low for an occasion of the 
sort. The facilities for carrying passengers to and from 
the Fair grounds proved to be better than had been 
expected, although none of the railroads have yet com- 
pleted the additional tracks which are being laid in prepara 
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tion for the World’s Fair traffic. At Jackson Park the 
buildings are so well under way that the hundreds of 
thousands of visitors gained a very definite idea of their 
magnitude and the magnificence of their architecture. It 
is estimated that 125,000 people faced the orators in the 
Manufactures Building—the most mammoth, to be sure, 
but still only one of the dozen World’s Fair edifices. 
To those who have seen that city of snowy palaces, har- 
- monious as though all designed by one master mind and 
wrought by one cunning hand, rise swiftly in two years 
from a dreary expanse of quagmire and sand-dunes, it 
seems hard to believe that the Exposition itself will exceed 
in majesty and interest the shell which the foremost 
architects of the Nation, summoned by Chicago, have 
provided for its housing. 

The United States Supreme Court has unanimously 
sustained the Michigan law providing that Presidential 
electors shall be chosen by districts. This law was passed 
by a fusion of the Democrats and Independents who 
together controlled the last Legislature in Michigan. Its 
object was to secure to the minority party or parties a part 
of Michigan’s electoral vote. Its probable effect will be 
to give the Democrats in the approaching election four 
votes out of the fourteen. That the constitutionality of 
the law should have been contested seems very strange to 
those familiar with the methods of choosing Presidential 
electors at the beginning of our National history. In 
Massachusetts, for example, the present system of choos- 
ing a list of electors for the whole State (instead of a sep- 
arate elector for each Congressional district and two elec- 
tors-at-large) was introduced by a Federalist Legislature in 
order to keep the Jeffersonians from securing any electors 
whatever. It turned out that the Jeffersonians carried the 
State, and the Federalists were caught in the trap they 
had set for their opponents. A Constitutional amendment 
requiring electors everywhere to be chosen by districts 
would have most of the advantages without the danger of 
an amendment providing that the President should be 
chosen by a direct vote of the people of the Nation. It 
would take the decision of our Presidential elections out 
of the hands of ten thousand voters and floaters in New 
York and Indiana, and make the canvass of all States of 
nearly equal importance. At the same time it would avoid 
the , danger that ballot-box stuffing and terrorism in one 
State should heap up majorities to offset honest voting in 
another. This last danger is almost the only objection to 
the direct popular election of the President and Vice- 
President. ‘The Supreme Court decision that the Michi- 
gan method of choosing electors by districts is permis- 
sible ought to quicken discussion as to whether this 
method should not be made compulsory. 

Attorney-General Stockton, of New Jersey, has applied 
to Chancellor McGill for the appointment of a receiver 
for the New Jersey Central Railroad. The application 
alleges that the Chancellor’s order restraining the road 
from raising the price of coal has been disobeyed, and 
asks that the Philadelphia and Reading be forbidden the 
use of the allied roads in New Jersey so long as the price 
of coal remains at the increased rate. President Maxwell, 
of the New Jersey Central, when interviewed regarding this 
application, expressed the belief that it could not be en- 
forced against his company. “We have,” he said, “liter- 


ally obeyed the order of the Court, and have not increased 
the price of coal since the order wasissued. Our rates are 
the same now as they have been for years. We could not 
increase the price of coal, as we neither mine any nor sell 
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any.” In urging so many reasons, not altogether con- 
sistent with each other, President Maxwell protésts too 
much. Yet we fear he is right in his opinion that the 
application cannot be enforced against his company. 
The fact that the mines are in Pennsylvania, and that 
the owners of both the roads and the mines are impelled 
by self-interest to carry forward the policy of the Reading, 
no matter if the contracts to do so are all annulled, makes 
it difficult in the extreme for the courts of New Jersey to 
protect her people. To forbid the use of the New Jersey 
roads to the Philadelphia and Reading so long as the 
price of the coal remains at the present rate is, perhaps, 
an interference with ,inter-State commerce, and certainly 
cannot help New Jersey consumers unless Congress permits 
them to bring in foreign coal free of duty. The coal com- 
bination controls so large a part of the domestic supply of 
anthracite that the product of the few outside mines is cer- 
tain to be sold at the price it fixes. Nevertheless, Attor- 
ney-General Stockton is to be warmly commended for call- 
ing upon the courts to appoint a receiver for a corporation 
which is carrying out a policy declared by the courts to be 
hostile to the public interests. Similar action on the part 
of the authorities in Pennsylvania might have protected the 
public for years to come, and have postponed the demand 
for a radical solution of the problem now forced upon the 


people. 

A sharp contrast between the cost of municipal govern- 
ment in Boston, Massachusetts, and Birmingham, England, 
is set forth in the November “ Forum” by the Hon. John 
Chamberlain, the leader of the Liberal-Unionists. The 
population of the two cities is the same, yet Birming- 
ham’s local government costs but $2,600,000 a year, while 
Boston’s costs $12,600,000. To Boston’s credit it is to be 
said that her schools and library cost her nearly two anda 
half millions, while the schools and libraries of Birming- 
ham cost but one million, and half of this expense is borne 
by the general Government. But, apart from the provisions 
for public education, Birmingham has attempted to do 
more for the well-being of the average citizen than Boston. 
It has taken the lead in the movement for the public con- 
trol of municipal monopolies, and has become the owner 
of its gas-works, water-works, and street-car service. Still 
more social-democratic is the plan it has carried out of buy- 
ing up a large district of rookeries and replacing them by 
habitable dwellings. Its health service, supported by its ad- 
mirable system of drainage and sewage-farms, has reduced 
the death-rate of the city from 26.8 in the 1,000 in 1874 to19 
in 1888, thus saving 3,000 lives a year. We have not at 
hand the health statistics for Boston in 1874; but between 
1880 and 1888 Boston’s death-rate has increased from 
22 in the 1,000 to 25. Altogether Birmingham appears 
to be much the better-governed city of the two. Much 
might be said to lessen the force of these comparisons, 
but when all has been said the contrast is not flattering 
to our national pride. We claim to furnish the material 
necessities of life cheaper than any other nation: why 
should the social necessities of life in our great cities cost us 
so much more? We cannot throw the blame upon universal 
suffrage, for the suffrage in Birmingham, says Mr. Cham- 
berlain, is as wide as our own. The only great difference 
in the system of government is brought out by these sen- 
tences in Mr. Chamberlain’s article: “ For nearly sixty 
years the great majority of the Town Council in Birming- 
ham have been Liberals and Radicals, and yet during the 
greater part of that time the majority of the high officials 
have been members of the Conservative party. All the 
higher officials are appointed by the Council itself. . . . Itis 
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an unwritten law that no paid official shall take an active 
part in political contests.” 
® 
_ That the mass of men will risk more for the sake of 
their sentiments than for the sake of their material inter- 
ests is illustrated again by the great strike at Carmaux. 
The cause of this strike, in which the two thousand em- 
ployees of a great mining company participated, was that 
one of their number, whom they had chosen as Mayor, had 
been discharged, for the ostensible reason that he neg- 
lected his work. The firm claimed that in the course of 
three months the Mayor had given them only seventeen 
days’ services, and, though he excused himself on the 
ground of bronchitis, he had been “able to deliver social- 
istic speeches to the constituents at certain hours daily.” 
This, of course, is not the way the men would review the 
situation, and in labor troubles, as in politics, partisanship 
discolors news even more in France than in America. 
The workmen believed that the discharge of their Mayor 
was a denial of the right of working people to hold polit- 
ical office, and they all struck, took possession of the 
company’s premises, and forced the offending manager to 
sign a paper resigning his post. This was in August. 
For nearly two months the strikers held sway in Carmaux 
much as the Amalgamated Iron Association held sway 
at first in Homestead. The Minister of the Interior 
twice summoned the Chairman of the mining company 
before him to induce him to arbitrate the difficulty, but 
this proposition was rejected. The first week in October, 
ten of the riotous strikers were finally brought to trial and 
sentenced to imprisonments varying from a week to four 
months. After the judgment the condemned men were 
treated as martyrs by the strikers, and the excitement rose 
to a pitch which threatened another riot. When the Cham- 
ber of Deputies met last week, the strike was the one topic 
that commanded attention. The Premier explained that 
he had been obliged to conciliate the strikers for fear lest 
they flood the mines. The Radical Deputies laid the 
blame for the strike upon the company, and called upon 
the Government to revoke its charter and operate the 
mines itself. The Chairman of the mining company 
claimed that the blame for the strike rested upon the 
Mayor whose discharge had occasioned it. ‘“ Agree to 
arbitration, then,” some one shouted. “I do agree,” re- 
plied the Chairman. This brought the desired |solution, 
and the Premier and the Minister of Public Works were 
appointed among the arbitrators, The men also accepted 
arbitration, though an Anarchistic element among them 
protested. An unverified dispatch states that pending the 
decision the strike goes on. Not in a long while has 
France had a strike like this, and its basis was neither 
wages nor hours, but the possibility of political promo- 
tion. 

The British Government has so far yielded to the repre- 
sentations of the British East Africa Company as to 
postpone the evacuation of Uganda for three months. 
Though the terms of this concession explicitly declare that 
the Government will not be held responsible, financially or 
otherwise, for any attempt of the Company to maintain its 
hold on the country after March, the advocates of a 
“ strong foreign policy ” think they see between the lines 
a leaning on the part of Lord Rosebery toward their 
views. There is not a little in this Uganda problem that 
' reminds one of the Khartoum occupation. Commercially 
there is at present little to be gained from the country ; the 
Company admits that it can hold the place only by the aid 
of Government subsidies and military aid. Geographi- 
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cally the district is quite out of the natural line of British 
development in Africa. The true question is whether, 
having once established a British protectorate there, the 
Government can afford to admit that it was mistaken in 
its policy, to make a complete change of base, and to 
undergo a certain moral humiliation. The Jingo party say 
No to all this, emphatically; the radical wing of the 
Liberals protest against further useless expense of money 
and energy to support a point of dignity. It is easier to 
assume a responsibility than to lay it down; and there is 
force in the arguments of the Protestant missionaries in 
Uganda that, having once agreed to preserve order, protect 
religious liberty, and put down slavery, England ought not 
now coolly to leave those who have trusted to her protec- 
tion to the mercy of fanatical semi-barbarians. It is to be 
feared that the native converts, both Protestant and 
Catholic, are too much inclined to belong to the church 
militant. Already their religious wars recall the worst 
features of Europe in the Middle Ages. The king, or 
chief, is an unmitigated ruffian and murderer, Protestant 
or Catholic as suits his personal plots for power; the 
Mohammedan slave-dealers have great power ; the people 
at large are brave but cruel, and their Christianity has 
not yet obliterated their inherited savagery. If the Brit- 
ish withdraw, the country is in great danger of anarchy 
and a return to barbarism. 


The Parliaments which meet, one at Vienna and the 
other at Buda-Pesth, appoint certain of their members to 
act together in conference on matters which concern the 
Austrian Empire. These gentlemen constitute what are 
known as delegations. It is customary for the Emperor to 
make an address to the delegations every autumn, and this 
address is looked forward to with great interest as disclos- 
ing the Emperor’s feeling with regard to the condition of 
Europe and as outlining his general policy. In the speech 
made two weeks ago the Emperor spoke of the outlook in 
Europe with unusual hopefulness. He declared that not 
only were the relations of Austria with all foreign powers 
entirely friendly, but that there were special reasons con- 
tributing to the preservation of peace in Europe, among 
which, it is inferred, the Emperor included the cholera and 
the famine in Russia as in a certain sense compelling that 
country to pursue a peaceful policy. ‘The Emperor’s hope- 
fulness, however, did not very greatly soften the announce- 
ment of a further increase in the war budget of the Aus- 
trian Empire. ‘“ The increase which had occurred related to 
demands which had previously been postponed for financial 
considerations, but which are now absolutely necessary for 
the progressive strengthening and technical improvement 
of the defensive power of the country.” We reported last 
week the proposed increase both of expenditure and arma- 
ment and numbers in Germany. Year by year the load 
grows heavier, because no country apparently is able to 
stop the impetus of the current. It is significant in this 
connection that the German Emperor has signed Count 
Caprivi’s military bill and has authorized the Chancellor 
to dissolve the Reichstag in case it refuses to approve the 
measure, 

The recent meeting of the English Church Congress at 

Folkestone was significant in more ways than one. Its 


President, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was received by 
the leading Nonconformist minister of the place with an 
address of welcome which drew from the head of the Eng- 
lish Church a speech of evident good-fellowship and cor- 
diality. This marks one advance toward a broader cath- 
olicity. Another advance is indicated by the statement 
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of the Archbishop that the attitude of the Church toward 
science is no longer one of antagonism, but one of “ expec- 
tation ;” and a third advance is indicated by his state- 
ment that the position of the Church toward the indus- 
trial classes is the paramount issue of the day. Subse- 
quent discussions proved that the Archbishop was right in 
his prognostication, for the relation of the Church to the 
working classes occupied large space, large time, and 
called forth many earnest speeches. It was said that the 
workinymen would listen to the Church if she would aid 
them, and it was said, on the other hand, that interference 
by the Church would be resented. Canon Scott Holland, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, declared that labor combinations are 
entirely Christian, and that in supporting trade-unionism 
the English Church would be supporting the higher moral 
cause. A plea was made by Lord Brassey for more thor- 
ough mastery of industrial questions by clergymen. The 
discussions of the Congress, as a whole, showed that the 
English clergy are awake to the vital and pressing impor- 
tance of the industrial question in all its relations, and 
that with them the only question now is as to the best 
means of securing the confidence of the working classes, 
and of becoming their active, efficient, and practical 


helper. 


The recent election of a new General of the Jesuits, the 
“ Black Pope,” as he is popularly called in Rome, has 
excited a good deal of interest in Europe. The Society 
of Jesus was formally suppressed one hundred and twenty 
years ago, and restored seventy-eight years ago. It has 
no political organization, no visible force, no tangible posi- 
tion as an organic body, and yet it unquestionably exerts 
a world-wide influence, and it is a force within the Roman 
Catholic Church, of which that Church, as an organization, 
is many times only the executor. Absolutely unchanging 
in its objects, but supple to the last degree in its policy, it 
is nowhere visible, but everywhere present. The late Gen- 
eral, Father Anderley, was a man of extraordinary gifts, 
but the new General, Padre Martino, a Spaniard, forty- 
five years of age, is said to be a man of still greater force 
and ability. He is described as a person of commanding 
intellect, with marvelous fertility of resource. In scien- 
tific matters his attainments are notable, in theological 
and philosophical studies he has long held pre-eminence 
among the men of his class, and he speaks Italian, French, 
German, and English as readily as Spanish. Add to this 
that he is a.rigid disciplinarian, a born diplomatist, and 
has the missionary zeal of a Francis Xavier, and Father 
Martino’s claims to the unique position of head of the 
Jesuit order are certainly formidable. 

@ 

Due perhaps to the silver question, possibly to other 
causes, there is a singular stagnation in all the money mar- 
kets of the world. There is no real vitality in any of the ex- 
changes. Whatever speculation appears is but a momentary 
ripple on the surface. In London the business of the Stock 
Exchange has never been worse in the memory of the living 
members ; there is no speculation, and very little invest- 
ment. The general public keeps resolutely away from the 
Exchange. In Paris, although prices have been kept up, 
there is general distrust and discouragement. Portugal is 
bankrupt. Spain is in the midst of very great financial 
difficulties, and Senior Sagasta’s recent address, summa- 
rized in these columns lately, emphasizes the finan- 
cial situation; a suspension of specie payments is not 
improbable. The financial condition of Italy is depress- 
ing to the last degree. Russia is in an even worse state. 
South America not long ago saw what promised to be a 
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rapid recovery from recent paralysis, but successive polit- 
ical crises and revolutions have, it is reported, checked the 
advance. So far as stock exchanges are concerned, there- 
fore, the financial situation of the world is far from prom- 
ising. The encouraging fact of the situation lies in the 
long abstinence of the public from stock speculation. Wal} 
Street is not dull because the stream of money has dried 
up, but because it has found new channels for itself. In 
this country, in spite of very great and general prosperity, 
the Stock Exchange is practically deserted by the outside 
public, and has been for many months past. 


The “Nation” prints a letter from a Paris corre- 
spondent which furnishes a very interesting survey of 
French colonial policy. This is a burning question in 
France, and each successive ministry finds itself obliged 
to take some definite attitude with regard to it. It is 
only a few weeks since the Minister of the Marine, M. 
Cavagnaic, was driven out of office on a colonial question. 
The Republic has undoubtedly endeavored to satisfy 
French military aspiration and restlessness by activity at 
the ends of the world, but that activity has not always been 
successful. In fact, as has been the case with Tonquin, it 
has sometimes been politically disastrous. On the whole, 
French colonial positions have been materially extended. 
Tunis has been added in Algeria, and Tonquin in Cochin- 
China. Madagascar has been placed under a protectorate, 
and the limits of Senegal and Gaboon materially enlarged. 
These enterprises have beenin part inherited, since the Gov- 
ernment of the Restoration had set before itself important 
undertakings in Madagascar and the conquest of Algeria 
when the Republic of 1830 intervened. Louis Philippe 
found it essential to secure and keep English support, 
and accordingly French colonial policy during his reign 
was shaped to suit English ideas, and became, therefore, 
extremely cautious. The question of evacuating Algeria 
was seriously debated. During this period only a few 
colonial establishments were created by the French Gov- 
ernment. After the war of 1870, French restlessness took 
the form of colonial activity; French explorers penetrated 
the darker parts of Africa and established French influence 
over considerable tracts of territory. But the French do 
not easily adapt their administration to new circumstances, 
nor do the civil and military influences work well together. 
Consequently there has been little display of the charac 
teristic French genius and skill in the matter of founding, 
sustaining, or governing colonies. The management of the 
colonies has, therefore, presented the easiest approaches 
for attack on the successive ministries, and Monarchists 
and Radicals have not ceased to make the most of the 
mistakes of various administrations. The “ Nation’s” 
correspondent is of opinion, however, that colonial 
questions will soon be taken out of the arena of party 
strife and be treated, like questions of national defense, as 
superior to party interests. 


The problem of the French treasury is still pressing, and 
remains unsolved. Fifteen million dollars of supplementary 
credits in excess of the estimated expenses of the Govern- 
ment have already been called for and voted, while the reve- 
nue has fallen nearly six millions below the official calcula- 
tion. The Budget Committee of the Assembly is urging 
economy and emphasizing the fact that there is a deficit, 
but economy is always unpopular, and seemsto be'especially 
unpopular in France, although in personal matters the 
French have a genius for getting the best possible results 
out of the smallest possible means. One difficulty in the 
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situation seems to lie, as the London “ Spectator” points 
out, in the impatience of the French people to secure 
results. They want to secure at once a reorganization of 
the army, building of roads on a large scale, the multiplica- 
tion of school buildings, and other great and expensive 
public improvements. Vast sums have already been 
expended, and the results are certainly imposing, but mean- 
while no minister boldly handles the question of debt, and 
every succeeding Cabinet, to a certain extent, juggles with 


it. 
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GENERAL News.—Friday of last week was observed as 
a Columbus memorial day not only in Chicago, where the 
World's Fair buildings were dedicated with exercises of 
which some account is given in another column, but in 
Brooklyn and in very many other cities; in Brooklyn 
there was a parade in which about twenty five thousand 
people took part, and a triumphal arch in memory of the 
dead soldiers and sailors of the Civil War was dedicate: 
at the Flatbush Avenue entrance to Prospect Park ; Dr. 
Talmage, Mayor Boody, and the Rev. E. W. McCarthy 
were the principal speakers. The trial of Mr. Mercier, 
lately Premier of the Province of Quebec, on charges of 
malfeasance in office and embezzlement, is about to begin 
in Quebec. Serious riots have occurred in Crete, 
growing out of the exactions and tyranny of Turkish offi- 
cials and the troops stationed on the island ; it is reported 
that in one recent fight several Christians and about fifteen 
of the Turkish soldiers were killed. Last week very 
great damage was done by floods in Sardinia; several 
hundred buildings were destroyed, and many lives were 
lost. The cholera epidemic at Hamburg has almost 
reached its end, at least for the winter; on one day last 
week not a single death was reported in Hamburg, and 
only one new case. 


Professor Max-Miiller 


Professor Max-Miiller, whose portrait we print this 
week, and an abstract of whose recent notable address at 
the Oriental Congress will be found in another column, 
although for many years identified with Oxford and with 
English scholarship, was a son of the German poet Wil- 
helm Miiller, and was born at Dessau, in 1823. Educated 
at the schools in that place and at Leipsic, he later attended 
lectures in the universities of Leipsic and Berlin, taking 
his degree in 1843. The Oriental languages found in him 
at an early age a devoted student, and in his twenty-sec- 
ond year his first published work was a translation of San- 
skrit fables. His philological education, so thoroughly 
begun and so urgently prosecuted in Germany, was con- 
tinued in Paris under the inspiring guidance of Eugéne 
Burnouf, who first suggested to him that he should pre- 
pare an edition of the “ Rig-Veda.” A long study of 
manuscripts in the Paris libraries was followed by an 
equally thorough study of the East India House and the 
Bodleian Library. It was due to the persuasion of Baron 
Bunsen that the promising young scholar was induced to 
Stay in England instead of returning to Germany, the East 
India Company engaging to print the first edition of the 
“ Rig-Veda ” at their own expense. The work was pub- 
lished at Oxford, where the editor took up his residence 
in 1848, and was soon invited by the University to deliver 
lectures on comparative philology. From that time until 
the present he has filled various offices and received vari- 
ous honors at the hands of the University, his professor- 
ship of Comparative Philology having been founded in 
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1868, and his name being inserted in the original founda- 
tion as the first professor. 
The list of books which this distinguished scholar has 


written or edited is too long for enumeration here. It is 
a list which, for the most part, belongs to pure scholarship, 
and represents great erudition, indefatigable energy, and 
working power of a very unusual kind. And yet, in spite 
of the fact that this work has been almost purely scholarly, 
and that it has dealt largely with Oriental material, 
probably the name of no scholar is better known in Eng- 
land and America than that of Professor Max-Miiller. 
This is due to his faculty of investing even the most 
recondite subjects with interest, and at times with absolute 
fascination. It is due also to the fact that he has been 
identified with the great modern development of compara- 
tive philology at a time when the results of that movement 
were most significant, and when it was engaging popular 
attention. It must also be added that he has the faculty 
of stating the results of scholarly research clearly, without 
technicalities, and with a certain sweep of style which wins 
the attention. He has appeared on many memorable 
occasions, both literary and scholarly, and has always 
identified himself with the broader movements of thought. 
His lecture on “ The Religions of the World,” delivered in 
Westminster Abbey at the invitation of Dean Stanley ; the 
course on the “ Origin and Growth of Religion as Illus- 
trated by the Religions of India;” that on “India: What 
it can teach us,” and the lectures on the “ Science of Lan- 
guage,” fairly illustrated the amplitude of his scholarship 
and the comprehensiveness of his mind. The work by 
which he is best known and by which he is likely to be 
longest remembered is that on the “ Science of Language,” 
in which are to be found his views not only of philology 
but of mythology. In this work, as in other works, he has 
traversed many hotly contested fields, and has espoused 
with great vigor certain very definite theories and interpre- 
tations both as regards language and mythology. His 
positions have not escaped searching and sometimes de- 
structive criticism, but, whatever may be the value of his 
theories, there is no question about the scope of his 
scholarship, his extraordinary success in popularizing it in 
the highest sense of the word, and his great influence on 
the men of his time. In these respects he stands in the 
front rank of scholars in England. 


To Both Parties 


The Presidential campaign closes in two weeks; so far 
it has been the cleanest, best-mannered, and most reputa- 
ble canvass within the memory of this generation of voters. 
There has been a good deal of buncombe and demagog- 
ism, very evenly distributed between the two parties; but 
more attention than usual has been given to thinking men. 
Very little has been done by political meetings, much has 
been done by the distribution of reputable political litera- 
ture. The great discussion has gone on with something 
like the gravity which the issues ought to command. 
Partisanship has been less rancorous, and independence 
more pronounced. As the voting population becomes 
more intelligent and thoughtful, the men who believe 
that all the saints are in one party and all the sinners in 
the other become a diminishing minority. It is more 


frankly and generally recognized than ever before that the 
record of neither party has been without blemish, and 
that bosses, machines, and the purchase of votes have 
had altogether too great a place in the management 
There has been less “ arraignment” of 


of both parties. 
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the other party for all the sins known in politics, and less 
-glorification by each party of itself for virtues which it 
‘does not possess. In this respect there has been more 
‘honesty and less pharisaism than in many preceding 
-campaigns. It behooves honorable men of all political 
-opinions to protect the country from corrupt practices by 
‘the managers and bosses on both sides. The result, so 
far as political issues are concerned, is far less important 
than the defeat of all schemes to nullify the popular will 
by colonization, obstruction, or corruption. Neither party 
is free from suspicion, because both parties have been 
guilty ; let honest men of all parties set their faces like a 
flint against party advantage secured at such a price. 


%, 


Concerning Sunday-Schools 


A correspondent addresses to us the following inquiry : 


‘Will you kindly give me such information as you have at hand on 
‘Sunday-school work—I mean modern /ive methods of conducting 
schools—to get something into children of the great truth; not theo- 
Jogical dicta? Dr. , of our church, has asked me to become Super- 
intendent of our Sunday-school, and if I can see a way open to do 
substantial good, I shall accept; but there must be a change from the 
-old methods. 


There ought to be a change, and a radical change, in 
our Sunday-schools from the old methods; but the wise 
reformer consents to go slowly, and to introduce one 
change at atime. We herein sketch some of the features 
of our ideal Sunday-school. How many of them can be 
introduced, and how fast they can be introduced, are ques- 
tions which depend on locality and personnel. 

I, The Sunday-school should not be a school at all; it 
should be a Bible service. Some former Sunday-schools 
have introduced this change of name; and, despite Shake- 
speare’s famous question, there is a great deal in a name, 
In all our Sunday-schools there is a great lack of boys 
and ,young men; the word “school” excludes them ; 
they count themselves too old to go to school. In all 
our Sunday-schools are many, often a majority, who 
attend no other public worship. ‘Those who arrange the 
“ service’ should recognize these facts. There should be 
a definite service of worship. It should occupy a promi- 
nent place. Respectful if not reverent attention should 
be required. There should be something given worth 
attending to. The prayers should be short and simple. 
‘Some simple liturgical elements are an advantage. If 
ithere are responsive readings, they should be selected 
‘with care, not picked out by the superintendent at the 
‘last moment at haphazard. But the most important ele- 
-ment is the music. In many Sunday-schools the only 
motto recognized in the arrangement of the music is, 
«‘ Make a joyful noise unto the Lord ”—and the music is not 
always joyful, and frequently not unto the Lord. Doggerel 
for hymns and street melodies for tunes may serve at once 
‘to display and to stimulate mere boyish spirits, but they 
-do not develop the moral and spiritual nature. The end 
of the music should always be the expression and so the 
culture of spiritual experience; and the best hymns and 
. tunes are not too good for children, while the poorer ones 
repel the older and more thoughtful. In one country 
-Sunday-school within our knowledge, where the musical 
culture is not above the average, and the only advantage 
ypossessed is a young man with musical taste and Christian 
devotion, who acts as musical leader, the book used is 
the same used in the chapel exercises at Packer Institute, 
Brooklyn, “ The Choral Hymnal,” and some of the more 
. difficult tunes are those which evoke the greatest enthusi- 
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asm. The Bible service should have a choir, an organ, 
and a leader, as much as the church service; the hymns 
should be as fine and the music as good. Music “ adapted 
to children,” like “ speeches adapted to children,” lowers 
the standard to the audience instead of lifting the audi- 
ence to the standard. 

II. There are two objects with which Bible study may 
be pursued. They are not necessarily exclusive of each 
other ; but one or the other will naturally take the preced- 
ence. The “ International Course ” represents one object. 
In this course the lessons are selected with little apparent 
consideration of their relation to each other, and with but 
slight effort, if any, to provide for a systematic study of 
the Bible. Each lesson is supposed to contain some prac- 
tical lesson, which each teacher is expected to unfold and 
enforce. Thus the Scripture passage is a text, the class is 
a little congregation, the teacher is a lay preacher, and the 
lesson is a sermonette. This method has its advantages ; 
in some localities it is doubtless the best method. The 
“ Blakeslee Course’”’ represents the other object. These 
lessons are laid out with a view to give a comprehensive 
survey of the entire Bible in a few years—four or five. 
Usually the lesson consists of two or more chapters. The 
teacher is expected to know what she is teaching—what is 
the character of the particular book, its probable author, 
date, purpose, etc. The pupil is expected to do some 
study out of school, and is furnished with material for such 
study. In this system the Scripture is a text-book, the 
class a true body of students, the teacher is a lecturer or 
catechist or both, and the lesson really is a lesson. 

Whichever of these courses is pursued, whichever object 
is in view, it is important that the object should be clearly 
defined, and the course pursued accordingly. In either 
case, in the ideal school the work of the class will be sup- 
plemented by that of the superintendent. If the former 
or homiletical method is pursued, it should be accom- 
panied, perhaps preceded, by a brief address from the desk, 
of a scientific character." The Beatitudes are the subject 
for study. The superintendent should explain to the 
school that this is selected from the Sermon on the Mount, 
that this sermon was preached on the occasion of the 
ordination of his disciples by Christ, that it is an unfolding 
of the principles of Christ’s kingdom on the earth; and 
the scene and circumstances should be briefly described. 
Then the classes are ready to take up for special study 
the special extract. If the other, or scientific, method is 
pursued, it should be accompanied, perhaps followed, by a 
brief address from the superintendent, of a scientific char- 
acter, The entire Sermon on the Mount is the subject for 
study. The superintendent should gather from this 
sermon what are its great fundamental lessons—happiness 
lies in character, not in condition ; in character, not merely 
in conduct; this character, in ourselves and in others, is all 
that is worth living for, and is worthy the concentration of 
all our life; and in such a life God’s help may be had 
for the asking—and set them before the congregation in 
a brief sermon, wholly unscholastic and practical, based on 
the assumption that the foundation for it has been laid in 
previous class instruction. 

In neither case should the address exceed ten minutes ; 
and only on the rarest occasions should it be omitted. 
Entertaining talks from platform orators, on miscellaneous 
subjects, have no more place in the Bible service than in 
the church service. They are an intrusion alike on plat- 
form and in pulpit. The end of both services is the 
same—instruction in the spiritual life, and worship or the 
expression of the spiritual life. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of Teachers’ 
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Meetings, Normal Classes, Library, and other kindred top- 
ics. For light on these we must refer our correspondent 
to the best book on this general subject, by one who is an 
acknowledged expert, “ The Yale Lectures on the Sunday- 
School,” by Henry Clay Trumbull. 


The Pain of Growth 


The process of growth as one sees it in trees and plants 
is very interesting, but the same process as illustrated in 
one’s own experience is often painfully lacking in enter- 
tainment. Many people note with unflagging zeal the 
_ signs of development of plant or animal life, but submit 
very unwillingly to the conditions of the same kind of devel- 
opment in themselves. Growth is one thing to a specta- 
tor and quite another thing to its subject. The first sees 
all the signs of movement, the second feels all the birth- 
pains into a larger life ; for growth is a kind of continued 
birth, the passage out of smaller into greater things, and it 
carries with it a certain kind of pain. There are few 
things so difficult for most men to bear as the waiting 
involved in the process of growth. To put forth effort of 
any kind is easy, but to patiently abide development within 
one is a great test of character. Struggle is often deified 
as something inherently noble, but struggle is of very little 
importance unless it results in growth. There are a great 
many barren struggles in the world because no permanent 
moral results are achieved by them, as there is a great 
deal of wasted energy because nothing permanent is 
accomplished by giving it out. Life would be easy if we 


could secure its end in a few months or a few years.. 


What makes it difficult is the necessity laid upon us of 
remaining patient and acquiescent while the hand of the 
potter holds us under its steady pressure. There are 
many times when nothing but heroic fortitude keeps us 
cheerful, and these times of passivity,so far as definite 
action is concerned, are often the most fruitful and pro- 
gressive periods in our lives; for growth, not action, is the 
real measure of life, and one often grows as much in 
enforced passivity as in the most intense activity. 


Editorial Notes 


In the death of Dr. Israel P. Warren, of Portland, Me., the 
religious press loses a prominent editor. ‘The Christian Mir- 
ror,” with which he was connected for seventeen years, although 
both a local and a denominational journal, was made influential 
by Dr. Warren’s editorship as the organ of Maine! Congre- 
gationalism. In the controversies which have agitated the 
Congregational denomination, Dr. Warren, though a conserva- 
tive, was a peacemaker rather than a partisan, and his death is 
a distinct loss to the Church for which he labored. 

As The Christian Union discussed so fully the origin and 
character of the so-called Faribault Plan a year ago, when it 
went into operation, it is now particularly glad to give its readers 
the fullest and cyearest possible account of recent developments 
in the matter. “Professor West, whose article on this topic will 
be found on. another page of this issue, was for eight years 
Superintendent of Schools in Faribault, and writes with the 
fullest personal knowledge. His article will remove many mis- 
apprehensions of the facts which have gained a wide currency 
through the daily press. 

The languid political canvass was thrown into great confusion 
last week by the sudden and mysterious disappearance of an 
entire nominating body or convention. Mrs. Victoria Wood- 


hull-Martin published a formal acceptance of her nomination for 
the Presidency, but careful inquiry and searching investigation 
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have so far failed to bring to light any nominating body. Thisis 
probably the first time that so mysterious an event has occurred in 
political history. Offers of marriage, it is said, have sometimes 
been accepted before they were made, but this is the first time 
that a nomination to the Presidency was ever accepted in advance 
of its proffer. It must not be forgotten, however, that this is 
leap year, and that Mrs. Martin is therefore clearly within the 
traditional rights of woman. 

The “Occident,” criticising a paper in The Christian Union 
on a recent Sunday-school lesson (September 3, page 421), insists 
that practically the Presbyterian and the Methodist Churches 
require no doctrinal qualifications as conditions of church mem- 
bership, only acceptance of Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour 
and a promised allegiance to him ; and thinks that the assertion 
that there are few churches in our time which would receive a 
new member on the mere statement that he desires to join the 
church and to receive baptism is a slander on the evangelical 
churches of America. We shall not enter into the debate to 
which the “ Occident” challenges us; on the contrary, we are 
very glad to welcome this editorial as an indication that there is 
less sectarianism and more catholicity in the churches of our 
time than we had supposed. We think it would be very easy to 
demonstrate that there is less than the “ Occident ” supposes. 

The organization of “a syndicate of writers” who propose to 
charter a schooner and to sail from New York about the first of 
January on a trip round the world, for the purpose of discover- 
ing literary material to be used in descriptive stories and roman- 
tic fiction, is a novelty in literary methods which will certainly 
shock older and staider minds. We shall wait with some inter- 
est to note the voyageurs on this new kind of exploration. Cer- 
tainly some of the gentlemen whose names are mentioned in 
connection with it do not need to sail round the globe in order 
to find material for admirable literary work. Mr. Page, Mr. 
Janvier, Mr. Harris, Mr. Stockton, and Mr. Eugene Field 
betray no indication of having reached the end of their resources. 
One may venture a little skepticism with regard to the use of 
their names in this connection, and very pronounced skepticism as 
to the value of literary material gathered like shells from foreign 
strands. An’ impressionist like Pierre Loti, who has a genius for 
delicate sensation, may use this method to advantage, but it does 
not consist with virility, originality, or genuine force. 


The gullibitity of man and the desire for a cheap resemblance 
of fame mechanically obtained have recently had striking illus- 
trations in certain criminal trials in London. Six evil minded 
men were recently sentenced, in that city, to various terms of 
imprisonment for the crime of having taken about $15,000 out 
of various pockets by skillfully playing on the chords of vanity. 
These gentlemen organized different artistic and literary socie- 
ties, membership in which was to be secured by a payment of 
from two to fifteen guineas, and carried with it the privilege of 
writing the letters F. S. L. after the name of the member, of wear- 
ing a hood and gown, and receiving a diploma “ handsomely 
illuminated in gold and six colors.” One of these societies, the 
“ International Society of Literature, Science, and Art,” had for 
its object the “ reading, editing, purchase, sale, printing, and pub. 
lication of manuscripts” and compositions by members. There 
was to be also a club in London to which these members were 
to have access, and they were also privileged to attend certain 
conversaziones, at which they were to read papers and join in 
the discussion. Thus skillfully did these miscreants play on the 
widely extended desire for literary and artistic fame. It is 
needless to say that these societies had no existence, their only 
function being to collect the fees from the members. It is a 
singular conception of fame which persuades people that it may 
be secured by any mechanical means. Genuine artistic or 
literary reputation, like happiness, can be achieved only by indi- 
rection, and comes mainly to those who are working chiefly for 
other things. But the desire to read papers is widely diffused, 
and to get into print seems to be the goal of a host of people 
who have not learned tuat literature is the most difficult and 
exacting of the arts. 
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Max-Miiller and Oriental Scholarship 


By Prof. J. A. Craig 


the ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists, which recently met in Lon- 
don, Professor Max-Miiller’s opening ad- 
dress set forth the object of these Oriental 
Congresses. It is to break down those 
unnatural barriers that have grown up 
between the East and West. We have 
ely in the atmosphere of Greek thought 
that we feel no surprise when we see nations such as the 
Phcenicians and Persians looked upon by the Greeks as 
strangers and barbarians, though in ancient times the civili- 
zation of the former excelled that of the Greeks, and though 
the language of the Persian was allied to that of the Greek, 
and its religion was more pure and elevated than that of the 
Homeric Greeks. The Romans inherited from the Greeks, 
and the whole of Europe from Greece and Rome, not 
only intellectual inheritances, but also something of that 
feeling of strangeness between the West and East which 
is a disgrace to every man who harbors it. One of the 
greatest achievements of Oriental scholarship is its irref- 
ragable proof that this break did not exist from the begin- 
ning. In prehistoric times language formed a bond of 
union between many Western and Eastern nations, and 
in historic times language never separated the most 
important among them so completely as to render intel- 
lectual commerce and exchange between them impossible. 

It is often supposed that students of Oriental languages 
deal with words only. There is no such thing as “ words 
only.” Every new word represents a momentous event in 
the development of the race. Words are monuments of 
intellectual battles, discoveries more important than the 
greatest conquests of the kings of Egypt and Babylon. 
Not one explorer has unearthed with pick and spade more 
splendid palaces and temples than the etymologist. 

We know that languages, as we read in Daniel, sprang 
up as did nations. If Greeks, Romans, Celts, Germans, 
Slavs, Persians, and Indians, speaking different languages, 
constitute a historical fact, it is not more real and histori- 
cal than that there was a time when their ancestors spoke 
a common tongue, without which Greek and Latin could 
not have been, nor ever a Greek Republic or Roman Em- 
pire, Vedas, Avesta, Plato, or Greek New Testament. 
guage assures us that Phcenicians, Hebrews, Babylonians, 
Arabs, were preceded by a powerful Semitic confederacy 
bound together by a common speech and laws and wor- 
ship. 

To speak afterthe manner of the geologist, it might be said 
that Sanscrit in India, Zend in Media, were finished and 
used in metrical form about 2000 Bc. Greek followed soon 
after. The Proto-Aryan language, of which these are inde- 
pendent varieties, had reached a finished state long before 
it was broken up into dialects. To speak geologically again, 
we might place the first divergence of the Aryan language 
at sooo BC.,and refer the united period tothe time before 
5000 BC. That period would again require many thou- 
sands of years, if we are to account for that which had 
become dead and purely formal] in the Proto-Aryan lan- 
guage, before it began to break up into its six ethnic varie- 
ties—Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, Greek, Latin, and Indo- 
Eranic. 

Whether the Aryan and Semitic came originally from a 
common source is a question that does not admit of a 
scholar-like answer. It carries us back to a state of lin- 
guistic protoplasm. Scholars, moreover, avoid attempting 
to account for the origin of language. The deeper we 
delve the further seems its solution. 

But Oriental scholars have not labored in vain. No 
history of the world can in the future be written without 
its introductory chapter on the great consolidations of the 
ancient Aryans and Semites. There was a time and place 


where the ancestors of the poets of the Veda and of the 
prophets of Zend-Avesta shook hands and conversed with 
the ancestors of Homer, with our own linguistic ancestors. 


Lan- 


Oriental scholarship has inspired this oldest history of the 
world with a new life. To-day, instead of learning the 
names of kings and the dates of their battles, whether in 
Egypt, Babylon, Syria, or Palestine, we watch their most 
secret thoughts, comprehend their motives, listen to their 
prayers, and read even their private and confidential letters. 
The prayers of Babylon give us a more living picture of 
the humanity of Babylon and Nineveh than all the pal- 
aces, temples, and halls. Egypt a hundred years ago was 
hardly more to us than a sphinx in the desert with few 
human features left. As for India, it was a name and not 
much more. They who were looked upon as idolaters or 
“niggers ” are now recognized as our brothers in language 
and thought. I do not hesitate to say that there are rays 
of light in the Upanishads and in the ancient philosophy 
of the Vedanta which to-day will throw new light on some 
of the problems nearest our own hearts. 

Formerly these kingdoms of the East seemed to us per- 
fectly isolated from one another. In their earliest tradi- 
tions each nation claimed its independent creation. China 
is ignorant of life in Babylon and Egypt, Egypt hardly 
knows the name of India, India thinks all beyond the 
Himalayan snows is fabulous, and the Jews, more than al) 
the rest, fee] themselves God’s peculiar and chosen people. 
Until lately it was supposed that similar ideas, beliefs, 
customs, must have had with each an independent origin, 
since language was a bar to all intercommunication, But 
Oriental scholars have proved it otherwise. The Greek 
alphabet is a proof of the active intellectual intercourse 
between Aryans and Semites. It was an open secret with 
the Greeks that they borrowed their letters from the Phe- 
nicians. Vicomte de Rougé endeavored to show that the 
Pheenicians were indebted to Egypt. Of the series of 
twenty-three letters fifteen are almost identical in ancient 
Phcenician and the hieratic forms of Egyptian. Moreover, 
as Dr. Hincks pointed out, the Egyptians used the identical 
letters which served as the prototypes of the Phcenician 
alphabet whenever they transcribed foreign words. 

The fact that Babylonians borrowed their syllabic char- 
acters from a non-Semitic people shows that in very 
ancient times there was intercourse between Semites and 
non-Semites, as there was between Egyptians and Phceni- 
cians and between Phcenicians and Greeks. This cunei- 
form writing found its way into Persia and Armenia, where 
it was used in inscriptions by both Aryan and non-Aryans, 
a fact which shows again an intercourse between peoples 
supposed to be entirely separate. Babylon and Egypt, 
1500 B.C., as is shown by the lately found Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, carried on important diplomatic correspondence in 
cuneiform writing. Notwithstanding their differences of 
language, the people of antiquity knew vastly more of 
each other even at the time of Amenophis III., 1400 
B.C, than was supposed by the best historians. The 
influence of Babylon was far and wide. Several of the 
gods worshiped by the Jews, Remmon, Nebo, Sin, etc., 
came from Babylon. Tablets and cylinders lately found 
at Lachish show a connection between Babylon and 
the West 2000 to 15008.c. Similar cylinders are found 
in the tombs of Cyprus and Syria, showing the connection 
between East and West, and the migration of thought 
towards Europe. 

The Jews were more or less at home in every part of the 
world. They came from Ur of the Chaldees, migrated to 
Canaan, sojourned in Egypt. They were led into captiv- 
ity, lived in daily intercourse with.Medians and Persians, 
Babylonians and Assyrians. Cyrus, a believer in Ormazd, 
was to them the anointed of Jehovah; Darius, a follower 
of Zoroaster, they looked upon as their patron. Thus they 
became the useful intermediaries in the intellectual ex- 
change of the world. China and India alone must still be 
regarded as isolated countries during the period of which 
we are speaking. The literature of these two countries is 
home-grown, and forms an independent parallel to all the 
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other literatures of the world. The Indian alphabets, 
however, came certainly from the Semites. But no true 
scholar dreams that the religion of Buddha was influenced 
by foreign thought. Buddhism is the offspring of Brah- 
manism, and it was through Buddhism that India first 
became an actor in the historical drama of the world. In 
the third century Bc., at the third Buddhist Council, the 
idea was first started of conquering other nations, not by 
arms, but by the power of the truth. A resolution was 
passed at that Council to send missionaries to all neigh- 
boring nations to preach the gospel of Buddha. This was 
the first announcement of the belief that all nations, how- 
ever separated by language, religion, color, and customs, 
formed nevertheless one united family. The very name 
of the missionary (Madhyama) who was sent to the north 
has been found. In an inscription he is spoken of as 
“the good man of the family of Kasapa, the teacher of the 
whole Haimavata”’—that is, the Himalayan border-land. 
The first waves of Buddhism reached China about 217 B.c., 
and in 61 BC. it was accepted by the Emperor as one of 
the three State religions. Along the military roads opened 
from the Indus to the Euphrates and the Mediterranean 
peaceful travelers carried both industrial and intellectual 
merchandise from East to West. With Alexander begins 
the period of reaction on the part of the West, which was 
inaugurated by the victories of Marathon, Thermopylae, 
and Salamis. It was Alexander’s plan, however, to 
unite all the conquered nations into one Greek Empire. 
Common religious services and commercial unions were 
to teach Europeans and Asiatics to look upon each other 
as fellow-citizens. After the seeds which Alexander had 
transplanted from Greece to Egypt began to grow, Alex- 
andria became more and more the center of gravitation of 
the ancient world, the point to which all ancient thought 
converged. Here in Alexandria the highest aspirations of 
Semitic thought embodied in the sacred scriptures of the 
Jews blended with the sublime speculations of Aryan 
thought as taught in the Platonist and Neo-platonist 
schools, so that Alexandria, next to Jerusalem, may truly 
be called the second birthplace of the religion of uni- 
versal love. In this way the whole history of the world 
becomes a Preparatio Evangelica, if only we have eyes to 
see in Christianity, not a mere refacimento of an ancient 
Semitic faith, but a quickening of that religion by the 
highest philosophical inspirations of the Aryan, and more 
particularly of the Greek, mind. 


London, England. 


An Artists’ Nook 
By Isabel C. Barrows 


Here, not far from the quaint old city of Rotterdam, is a 
quiet, sleepy nook that has been found out by artists and 
art-students, who come in small flocks from Paris and 
other cities to spend the summer months. During the 
three hot months of June, July, and August, when Paris 
was baking in the fervid heat, this restful place knew only 
one uncomfortably warm day. While many parts of the 
Continent were dripping with rain, the sun shone uninter- 
ruptedly on this favored spot, with a clearness and serenity 
uncommon in Holland. What wonder that that outdoor 
lover, the landscape artist, finds here solace and hope ! 

The skeleton round which nature has hung so much 
beauty is a village built many a year ago on the banks of 
one of the innumerable rivers that flow lymphatically 
through Holland. Some of the houses were built two 
hundred or more years ago. One of those comparatively 
modern bears the figures, significant to Americans, 1776, 
in wrought iron upon the walls, each figure acting as a 
brace to the bricks, as well as recording a historical fact. 
Canals and sub-canals intersect the land so that roads, 
paths, waterways, and bridges are picturesquely blended. 
The long lines of trees, willows and elms, that shade the 
roads are reflected in the parallel streams, and one walks 
twixt a heaven above and a heaven below, for no stream 
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in Holland is ever in too much ofa hurry to stop to reflect 
any object of beauty that looks into its serene waters. 

The houses are all built of the tiny bricks common to 
Holland, and are roofed with the peculiar wavy tiles which 
gleam warm and red through the tree-tops. The barns 
remind one of New England in their capacity, often look- 
ing down with scorn upon the smaller dwelling-house. At 
first one wonders what they can contain, since the barnyard 
has its ricks of close-thatched straw and hay. But as load 
after load of well-cured flax drives home from the fields in 
the September twilight, it is evident that this precious crop 
must be safely housed. It is hard to imagine that the 
immaculate linen of this country is hidden away in those 
bundles of dry black sticks. In winter it will come down 
from the barn lofts, be soaked in the half-stagnant side 
canals, hatcheled and made ready for market. Early 
summer is the time when flax looks best, when the fields 
are blue with blossoms, in dainty contrast to their pun- 
gent neighbors, the mustard-fields in golden yellow. 

The barns are mostly thatched with the flags that grow 
in tropical grace and profusion in the river margin. The 


older thatches are covered with thick green moss, and, as 


the thatch follows every dormer window, every undulation 
of the roof, the effect is sometimes like the mossy banks of 
a New England wood. 

Here and there between the dikes are flocks of sheep, 
and herds of black-and-white Holstein cattle, browsing in 
the ‘sweet fields of living green.” In the sluggish cinals 
and river, boats of various kinds ply back and forth—flat- 
bottomed craft made to slide over the water by means of 
the dark red sails if there is wind enough ; if there is too 
much, they drop a swinging board at one side or the other 
to steady the boat, a sort of a lateral “ centerboard,” if 
such a bull may be allowed. When there is no wind, the 
boats are propelled by poling, which is a much faster 
means of locomotion than would at first seem possible. 

Here we have the various elements necessary for an 
artist’s pleasure—land, water, picturesque houses and 
stables, trees, bridges, cattle, peasantry in snowy coifs and 
wooden shoes, with bluer blouses than one ever dreamed 
of, a wide horizon, an uninterrupted sky flecked with bil- 
lows of clouds, and in and through and over all that inde- 
finable thing that artists love—an “ atmosphere ” which 
intoxicates like love’s young dream. 

The village inn, that sits half in and half out the river, 
and the comfortable farm-houses of the neighborhood, open 
their doors willingly to this sympathetic guild, and during 
the past summer they have been there by the dozen—hus- 
bands and wives, mothers and daughters, and even little 
children who have as yet known no other life than that of the 
atelier and the summer painting-ground. Many Americans 
are among them, from New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
other cities. They scatter in September for their various 
Continental studios. Mr. Wilbur Reaser, of California, 
still lingers, loth to tear himself away from scenes which 
since last April have furnished scores of charming studies 
to his facile and industrious brush. He catches the spirit 
of the place with wonderful success, and his sympathy with 
the life of the people is delightfully reproduced in his peas- 
ant sketches. It is not strange that the fascination of 
such a place is attractive after the fever and hurry of San 
Francisco life—an air that, to artists, is pestilential. To 
rock idly in a boat beneath the high willows where the 
stork’s nest hides, to drift lazily past gardens where roses, 
asters, dahlias, and gillyflowers are all ablaze in the mellow 
autumn sunshine; to watch white-aproned little girls and 
white-capped mothers scouring pots and pans, cans and 
kettles, till the round cheeks and blue eyes look back out 
of these homely utensils; to hear the gentle wind sigh 
through the rushes as Moses heard it in the papyrus rushes 
of the Nile; to watch the sun sink in grandeur in golden — 
clouds, and the purple twilight steal down through the 
willows and clothe all the land in royal colors—who could 
help feeling the artist’s delight, though helpless to express 
the feeling ? Happy those who can see it all and transfer 
to canvas the delights of this bit of Holland for the bene- 
fit of those who cannot come hither! We who cannot 
wield the brush, but who have shared for a little this beau- 
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tiful nook, drink to their health and prosperity in a glass 
of foamy milk fresh from the 47 that feed on the meadows! 
Rijsoord, Holland, September, 1892. 


Those Faribault Schools 


By Prof. Willis M. West 
Of the University of Minnesota 


The editors of The Christian Union ask me for a state- 
ment regarding school matters in Faribault, and the mis- 
understanding upon the subject is so general that the 
topic seems timely. 

The recent announcements that the “ Faribault Plan” is 
overthrown are open to two objections. In the first place, 
there is no Faribault Plan; and, in the second place, it has 
not been overthrown. 

It is pretty well known that, just before the opening of 
the schools last year, Father J. J. Conry turned over to the 
Board of Education of Faribault the parochial schools 
connected with his church—about 120 pupils, under the 
charge of three “ Sisters” of a teaching order. At the 
same time Father Conry offered the free use of the old 
parochial building. His letter has been published in full 
in these columns. Those who insist upon going back of 
his words will surmise as they like regarding his motives. 
Certainly he has convinced many skeptics who have come 
in contact with him of his thorough loyalty to the public 
schools. Our concern, however, is with the Board of Edu- 
cation. Allresponsibility rested upon them ; and, I repeat, 
there never has been a Faribault Plan in the sense in 
which the words are constantly used. That is, the Board 
did not enter into any bargain or “ understanding ” back 
of Father Conry’s published letter; they were not ham- 
pered in any way, legally or in honor, in their treatment of the 
schools; nor did they treat these schools differently from 
the others except in so far as the conditions of the trans- 
fer made ‘¢emporarily convenient and natural, and with the 
distinct understanding that such differences were temporary 
only, ‘The Board annouriced repeatedly that its only plan 
was to assimilate the old parochial schools in all respects 
to the other public schools. Of course there was a plan for 
the carrying out of this “ plan.” In this sense, and only 
in this senge, is there a “ Faribault Plan,” but in this sense 
it hardly deserves capitalization. 
ably sought the means of accomplishing its purpose, first, 
with as little disturbance of the existing schools as pos- 
sible, and, secondly, without meed/ess offense to those Cath- 
olic patrons of the old schools who might not be in sym- 
pathy with the transfer. The recent-election is a vote of 
want of confidence. Before we speak of its causes, let us 
see what has been done. 

No religious instruction has been given in the building, 
in or out of school hours; all religious emblems were 
removed except those connected with the dress of the 
teachers ; the courses of study, text- books, supervision, etc., 
became the same as in the other schools. 

There remained three points for later, or for gradual, 
treatment. 

1. The use of the old parochial building without pay- 
ment of rent. About this policy there may easily be 
difference of opinion. The Board thought, doubtless, that 
to accept the use of the building for the time in the same 
hearty spirit in which it was offered would conduce to 
good feeling in the community, but they have always 
expected to pay rent if they continued to use the building 
long. The point is in no way a vital one. It is not 
probable that the Catholic citizens would be aggrieved if 
the Board were to insist upon paying rent, or even if they 
were to erect a new building, though this will not be done 
until it is sure that the parochial schools will not be re- 
opened. 

2. The distribution of the Catholic children among the 
other schools, and the establishment of district boundaries 
for the new building. 

This zs vital. If the “plan” had been to segregate 
Catholic children under teachers of their own faith, no one 
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could condemn it more heartily than would the writer. 
But there was no such plan. The reasons for not making 
sweeping changes at the moment were published in these 
columns shortly after the transfer of the schools. But 
changes have been made so that the school must gradually 
lose all denominational character in its attendance. During 
the first term, last year, the more advanced classes were 
removed to other buildings, leaving in the ‘“‘ Hill School,” as 
the old parochial building is called, pupils up to the sixth 
year of school-work only. This fall, definite district boun- 
daries were fixed for this building, to apply at first only to 
the lowest room. All children in the new district who 
belonged in a primary room were sent to this building, 
and the few of those remaining in this room from last 
year, and residing in other districts, were distributed among 
the proper buildings. The lowest room, therefore, now 
contains children irrespective of denomination, and is in all 
respects a “ ward ” school, The children who were already 
in the two upper rooms at the close of last year were 
allowed to remain, excepting the highest class, of twenty- 
one pupils, which passed to the Central Grammar School 
by regular promotion. In th: same way, at regular inter- 
vals, the remaining classes in those two rooms will pass 
out, and their places will be filled by pupils who come up 
through the lower “ ward” school, until all three rooms 
are filled simply upon the basis of residence and not of 
religious affiliation. This ought to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and I think it is so to all who understand it. That 
any radical change will be made in this “ plan” by the 
new Board is extremely improbable. 

3. The dress of the “Sisters.” I mention the dress 
only, not the teachers, as the debatable point, because no 
Board could have done otherwise than was done in Fari- 
bault in asking the old teachers to keep their places tem- 
porarily when the transfer was made, and then in electing 
them for the year when they had proved themselves good 
teachers. The dress is another matter. It was recognized 
from the first that as soon as Protestant children entered 
the school this question would arise. Meantime it had 
not arisen, and as long as no one sending children to the 
school objected, the Board did not feel called upon to 
interfere. One of the “Sisters” resigned at the close 
of the year, and another teacher (a Catholic, by the way, 
but not a “ Sister’) has been put in charge of the 
primary room, in which only, so far, are there children of 
different denominations. By this means the final settle- 
ment of the dress question has been postponed, probably 
a half-year, or possibly a year. 

What, then, was the cause of the popular rising against 
the Board ? 

The fact that this last matter of the religious dress had 
not been settled had much to do with it, but it is not prob 
able that a settlement will be reached any sooner or dif- 
ferently for the change. Then, ignorance of what had 
been accomplished accounted for much. The more en- 
lightened public sentiment in Faribault, so far as it had 
found public expression, had been full of confidence in the 
Board. Those gentlemen, therefore, had not felt it needful 
to justify themselves by full or formal explanations, and 
very few voters knew how much had been accomplished. 
Lastly, Father Conry’s name was unwisely put upon the 
ticket in the place of Mr. Keeley, one of the retiring mem- 
bers and the only Catholic on the Board, who declined to 
be a candidate. Father Conry’s name was added a few 
hours only before the election, and the latent suspicion of 
the Protestants burst into flame. The excitement was 
furious. Foolish and unjust things were spoken and done. 
Over this it is best not to linger. In the three hours 
allowed by law for voting, 861 votes were cast, though 100 
has usually been considered a large poll. The old mem- 
bers and Father Conry were defeated by a majority of 
about two hundred. | 

What is the significance of the election ? 

So far as the policy of the Board is concerned, probably 
none atall. The district loses old servants, but the readers 
of The Christian Union do not care by whom the amalga- 
mation of the school systems is carried out, if only it be 
carried out. The new members are conservative, able 
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business men and honorable citizens, and they will no 
doubt approve the conduct of the old Board in almost 
every particular as they come to know it. The new Board 
does not represent any positive policy, but simply an atti- 
tude of distrust, which they will find for the most part 
unjustified, from any point of view. 

But the election unquestionably did arouse much bitter 
feeling on both sides, and so has done some harm to the 
cause of absorbing the old parochial schools into the city 
system, and has reinforced the demand of a part of the 
Catholic population for the reopening of parochial schools. 
This is a subject about which the less said the better. 
And, indeed, it may be confidently hoped that the bad 
results will be evanescent and that the previous era of 
good feeling wi!l shortly return. For Father Conry to 
become a candidate was unfortunate. He wished, as his 
friends knew, to prove his loyalty to the public schools, 
but his steadfastness in spite of the abuse of the election 
night will be quite as effective a proof of that loyalty. 

In short, leaving out the feeling caused by the election 
itself, the “ plan ” is just where it was a month ago. 


Felis Agnostica 
By Rossiter W. Raymond 


Said the Cat to the Bird, 
“ Those things on your back are absurd ; 
Why don’t you cast them free 
And walk about, like me?” 


Said the Bird to the Cat, 
“ Don’t be so sure of that ; 
You would more wisely not 
Despise what you haven’t got. 
Those things 
Are Wings ! 


“IT know what legs are worth 
To walk upon the earth ; 

And I, whenever I choose, 

My legs, like you, can use. 

We both tread earth; but I, 
Whenever I choose to /y, 
Command both earth and sky !” 


Then away the Bird flew ; 
And the Cat said, “ Mew! 
How do I know it’s true? 


“ That’s always the way, I find, 
With folks of this fanciful kind. 
If you try to set them right, 
They defy your logic quite, 
And go somewhere out of sight. 
Now, what sort of proof is that 
To a Cat?” 


Science Literature 
By Prof. Frank Waldo 


The majority of the reading class of Americans doubt- 
less have an indistinct idea that there must be something 
behind the volumes of popular scientific books bound in 
red and blue and so temptingly displayed on book counters, 
or else made the subject of a review in the favorite weekly 
journal or perchance even in the daily newspaper; but 
I believe that it would be difficult to find a person who 
has not studied some one topic according to the methods of 
a specialist, who has any just conception of the enormous 
mass of science literature that has been written during 
the past two hundred years, and the greater part of which 
has been printed during the present century. If one 
chooses a single distinct and seemingly narrow topic and 
wishes to find out what is known and what has been 
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written on the subject, he must find two or three recent 
papers on the topic, either by individual search or upon 
the recommendation of some one who has studied in this 
same direction, and in these there will be found either 
text or foot-note references to other papers; these last in 
turn refer to others, which in their turn reach still further 
back, and this process is kept up until the first important 
paper is reached. 

If, however, one wishes to get but a very superficial 
idea of the extent of this science literature, let him go 
to a college or public library and glance at the titles 
of journals given in Scudder’s “Catalogue of Scientific 
Serials,” or the still more recent work of Dr. Bolton. In 
order to appreciate that each of these titles does not refer 
to a single memoir or a volume even, let him ask the 
librarian for permission to look at the shelves holding 
“ Silliman’s Journal ” and its continuation, the “ American 
Journal of Science.” Remembering the relatively small 
space occupied by the title in Scudder’s Catalogue, and 
surveying comprehensively these rows of volumes covering 
a period of seventy years, and remembering, too, that each 
volume contains perhaps one hundred separate articles— 
taking into account these facts, and remembering that 
multiplication and not addition must be employed to re- 
duce the estimate to figures, a very fair realization is 
obtained of the actual amount of printed matter relating to 
science. An additional impression may be obtained by 
glancing over some pages of the row of huge volumes of 
the Royal Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers. 

Concerning the actual number of contributions to various 
branches of science, I have not at hand accurate estimates 
except for one subject—viz., that of meteorology. Up to- 
the year 1881 there had been catalogued 50,000 titles, 
with 12,500 names in the authors’ list; the present rate 
of increase being about a thousand titles a year. And yet 
many of the conservative workers in other branches of 
physical science will hardly admit that the study of mete- 
orology has reached that stage where one can call it a 
science. This certainly is as good an illustration as can 
be obtained of the fact that a literature does not make a 
science, or imply that our knowledge of the subject is 
established on a sure basis. 

As to the quality of all of this scientific writing, it may 
be said that a very small portion of it—less than one per 
cent., [ should say—is of the highest order, and will com- 
mand respect even in future ages when present theories have 
become so modified and changed that they will scarcely be 
recognized, or perhaps will have been discarded altogether. 
Next there is a class of writings, embracing perhaps from 
five to ten per cent. of the whole literature, contributed by 
the closest students and observers of the science; these 
men have made the subject a matter for a life study, and 
they work along in a steady, conservative, slowly progress- 
ive manner. These} are the men who give permanence to 
the science, and it is upon their work that the genius 
who points out new laws must depend, in most cases, 
for the proof of his discoveries. Another division is 
composed of the mediocre contributions which are bei 
so constantly written, and which form the bulk ofthe 
matter contained in the current science journals. Such 
articles contain minute contributions to our knowledge 
of special topics, reviews of important memoirs, discus- 
sions of vexed points, etc., and in general they may be 
taken as a pulse which indicates, as a whole, the interest 
of the scientific community in this particular science, and, 
individually, the attainments of the authors. It is prob- 
ably seldom that an active worker is to be found without 
one or more of these minor articles in hand in process 
of manufacture. 

Still another class of articles we must term worthless, 
although a portion of them might be said to be useless 
merely. What proportion of the whole number comes 


under this heading it would be impossible to state, for each 
man has his own standards, which usually rise with his 
increased knowledge and experience, but there are many 
of them; they are, however, probably fewest in the more 
purely technical journals. 

I will give, briefly, an idea of the chief separate di 
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into which this literature may be classified. We must put 
at the head the institutional publications. These are the 
volumes sent out by the governments, learned societies, 
observatories, etc. They are usually distributed to libra- 
ries and other institutions, between which an interchange 
of volumes takes place; and some few eminent individuals 
also receive them. Occasionally they are to be had only 
through purchase. Perhaps the greatest undertaking of 
this kind has been the preparation and publication of the 
reports of the “ Challenger” expedition. There have been 
issued about thirty volumes of this series, some of them 
containing a great number of pages. 

Next come the science journals. These keep one in- 
formed of the current thought and progress, and it is 


impossible to keep abreast of the times without reading . 


them. It is not generally known that the contributors to 
these journals almost invariably receive no pay for their 
articles. Not only are the manuscripts offered without any 
expectation of compensation, but only a few reprints of the 
article are given to the author—usually from five to twenty 
copies. This necessitates the author’s paying for additional 
copies if he wishes to send them to many of his friends. 
Then, too, the author must expect his readers to be silently 
appreciative, because it is comparatively seldom that any 
special notice is taken of the paper. Occasionally this 
apparent indifference has called forth from young authors 
the charge of a “conspiracy of silence” on the part of 
other writers. A good article is always carefully read by 
hundreds or even thousands of scientists, although there 
may be no word or sign that any one has even glanced 
at it. | 

A generation ago a science journal was expected to con- 
tain articles on a great variety of topics, but latterly there 
has sprung up a great number of professional or technical 
journals. As it is impossible for any one to read more than a 
limited number of these periodicals, the scientist must make 
a selection of those which he considers of most importance. 


In our country the “ American Journal of Science” and 


“Science,” and in England ‘“ Nature,” may be mentioned 
as of generalimportance. The “ Comptes Rendus” of the 
French Academy is probably the most valuable of all 
publications to the advanced scientist, as it is pretty sure 
to contain, in some form or other, the latest results of 
scientific research. In addition to these sources of general 
information, the specialist must also read the American, 
English, French, German, and perhaps also the Italian 
journals devoted to his chosen science. Where one has 
not access to a large library it will be necessary for him 
to pay out about fifty dollars a year in subscriptions in 
order to secure the above-mentioned journals. 

Of the publications which we may term books, there is 
a class which are the result of a long series of years of 
research and compilation on the part of the authors. 
As an example of these I mention “ The Butterflies 
of the Eastern United States and Canada,” by Samuel 
H. Scudder. This work has been twenty years in prepara- 
tion, and eight years have been entirely given up to it. 
The author has published it at his own risk, and hopes to 
sell enough copies to defray the expenses of publication. 
Is this a proper reward for all of those years of labor? 

The tardiness with which scientific authors are accorded 
even honor is well illustrated by the experience of a German 
professor. In 1860 he published an exhaustive “‘ Hand- 
book” which was truly remarkable as to the completeness 
of its matter. TZwenty-five years later he was elected an 
honorary member of a German society for this work, in 
which he had done so much towards furthering our knowl- 
edge of what the science had attained. In acknowledging 
this honor, he said that, while he knew that some few 
scientists had made use of the work and had mentioned 
it, yet this was the first time it had received any special 
recognition as a work of value, although he had devoted 
seven years to its preparation. 

Writing text-books does not, as a rule, give one any 
special reputation among scientists, although the author 
may be regarded with some awe by the generality of peo- 
ple. In this connection I must mention a peculiar class of 
books which might be termed clerical “texts.” Among the 


English books of science are to be found some bearing a 
title somewhat as follows: “An Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics,” by the Rev. J. Upsworth Smith, M.A. The 
alluring word “elementary” is certainly misused in these 
cases, for the books would prove tough reading for a col- 
lege senior. How it is that so many of the English clergy- 
men occupy themselves with the preparation of such books — 
it is difficult to tell. It may be that the man who should 
have been a scientist has, for some reason or other, taken 
orders; or possibly a worthy opponent at chess or some 
other intellectual pastime is not available, and so the puzzles 
of science have been taken up as a recreation. 


Two Roses 
By Martha McCulloch Williams 


One blooms within a crystal wall, 
A glowing, golden flower. 

The tempered sun-rays softly fall 
And give it glorious dower. 


One blooms without the crystal wall, 
A pale, storm-beaten flower. 

The pelting rain-drops swiftly fall 
And give it bitter dower. 


Yet often, ere the sunlight goes, 
The golden flower hath sighed, 

For child-lips kiss the pallid rose, 
While she hangs lone in pride. 


* 


A Stepson’s Recollection 
By Richard Malcolm Johnston 


Est mihi namque domi pater, est injusta noverca.—Virgilius, Ec. ///. 


Many years ago a young man named Slemmer came to 
our country and settled in the Court-house Village. He 
was of German family, though born in the city of Philadel- 
phia. A carpenter and builder, he had already accumu- 
lated about two thousand dollars. Temperate, industrious, 
economical even to parsimoniousness, he added constantly 
to his store, and fifteen years later was worth at least 
twenty thousand. Eagerly as he seemed to love money- 
getting, he was entirely upright in business matters, rea- 
sonable in charges set upon his work, and extremely 
obliging in rendering to others such accommodations as 
required only his personal services; particularly to the 
sick, at whose bedsides he used to do more night-watching 
than any other person in the village. Therefore people liked 
him well, the more because, for a person of almost no book 
education, he was an interesting talker. Slender, even 
frail in body, soon after his coming, in tones free from any 
complaining, he said : : 

“‘T came down here to Georgia because I knew that, if I 
stayed North, I couldn’t last more than four or five years 
longer. This climate suits me exactly, and I think I can 
count on fifteen, maybe a little over—not much, because 
I’ve had this cold you see me with ever since I was a 
child. It has never let up on me, and it’s bound to finish 
me some day, and that long before I’m an old man.” 

Among the townspeople he used to talk more unreserv- 
edly than in other company with William Ryals, a young 
lawyer, in good practice, known to be a prudent counselor. 
To him he resorted right often, partly, but not wholly, for 
advice in his investments and other|business. At these times, 
when neither of them had pressing work, he sometimes 
lingered for a chat, in which, once in a while, he spoke of his 
antecedents, To the lawyer it seemed singular how entirely 
without passion, now and then even how amusedly, he told 
of treatment which he had received from one person in 
particular, to whom, assuming his words to be true, he 
had cause to indulge just resentment. This was his step- 
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mother, whom he characterized as one of the funniest 
women that ever came along. One day he ran on about 
as follows : 

“My mother—that is, my own mother, you mind, Mr. Ryals 
—died when I was nine. I suppose everybody thinks the same 
of their mothers when they don’t remember them except 
away far back like that. Anyhow, as it seems to me, and 
has been ever since then, she was the beautifulest woman 
—why, sir, Mr. Ryals, well as I can call her back to my 
mind, she looked to me like them you see in nice picture- 
books, where they paint women up to make them finer and 
beautifuler than they possible can be just so without it. 
That’s how she looked. It may be foolish in me, but 
that’s the way she looked to me before she sickened and 
died. I was the only child she had, and she made a great 
deal of me, much more than I deserved, in fact, and I don’t 
know the number of little tales she used to tell me about 
good people, and the prayers she learnt me to say every 
night. But she sickened and died. She didn’t say much 
to me, because the thing, whatever it was, came on her 
sudden, and it done its business so quick that mighty near 
before they could find out what ailed her she had to give 
up. But she did look at me one time, and said she wanted 
me to always try to do right, and never forget to say my 
prayers at night—oh, pshaw!” he said abruptly, wiping 
away a tear, “that was long back, too long back to cry 
about it now.” 

After a brief silence, he continued : 

“ Well, sir, it hurt me so bad, and I went on so about 
it, that after a while my father said I just had it to stop, 
because, as I ought to know, and was obliged to know, it 
couldn’t be helped. And so it wasn’t near a year before 
he brought home with him one day a great, long, red-faced 
woman that he took, I always did believe, because she 
had eight hundred dollars in money. My soul! the sight 
of that woman! And she saw it plain as day; because, 
you know, I was too young to know to hide how bad it 
hurt me. Yes, sir, she saw it, and it put her against me 
from the very start.” 

Then, in merry, often gleeful tones and words, he told of 
domestic conflicts, in a few of which he felt that he had 
nearly held his own by dodging and running away. The 
birth of one child, then of another, served to exasperate 
hostility, and in time it became evident that separation 
was unavoidable, since the father and husband kept himself 
neutral in a warfare which he could neither end nor com- 
promise by interference. After narrating one scene that 
was especially interesting to him, he broke into hilarious 
laughter and cried : 

“ Oh, but wasn’t she a funny one, Mr. Ryals? I’ve seen 
some funny women in my time, but none up to her.” 

After indulging the pleasant retrospect, in partial 
Satisfaction, he proceeded: “ Well, sir, I stood it three 
years. The last two of them I worked out, one for two 
dollars a week, the other for three, but I never saw any of 
the money, except once in a while my father let me have a 
dime rather on the sly. I didn’t have as good clothes as I 
ought to, and in the last winter I stayed there I got this 
cold, I don’t exactly know how, as it makes no odds how. 
I got it just the same, and it has stuckto me. But that’s 
neither here nor there. One night I heard her throw up to 
my father about her eight hundred dollars all going to 
support me, and she declared I was taking the very bread 
out of her children’s mouths. He answered something, I 
didn’t hear what. I didn’t want to hear. So I got out of 
hearing, and then I made up my mind. Next morning, 
after my father left for his work, I got up my things, and 
tied them up in a handkerchief. Then I went in the 
kitchen where she was, and I said, ‘ I’m going away, and I 
come in to tell you that I’m not going to ever forget you.’ 
She dropped the dish-cloth in the pan, looked at me, and 
never said a word. I turned off, went to where my father 
was, and when I told him what I was going to do, he said 
he didn’t know but what it was for the best. He cried 
some; sodid I. I declare, I believe it was the first time 


I'd done such a thing since I got over my mother’s death. 
But I hurried away. I took my foot in my hand, like they 
say, and I set out for Ohio, working my way along. When 
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I got to Zanesville, there I stopped, and took up with a 
carpenter who learnt me the trade. I never wrote a line 
back, and they never knew if I was alive or if I was dead. 
I got to knowing about business, and in thirteen years F 
got together twenty-five hundred dollars. Then I made up 
my mind I couldn’t stand the air there, my cold got so bad. 
The doctor said I couldn’t, and he told me about Georgy. 

‘“ But curiosity, much as anything else, made me feel like 
I wanted to see old Philadelphy one more time, so there I 
went on my way here. At the tavern where I stopped I 
come up with a young man, who we had been boys together 
and good friends. He told me they were doing tolerable 
well at the house. ‘They had had five children, one dead 
and buried in the cemetery alongside my mother. It hurt 
me a little to see that, but it was a little girl, and, after all, 
she was my sister. So I reconciled myself to it right 
away. WhenI got ready to leave again, I went to the 
house at night, and not a soul knew me. My stepmother 
looked a little ashamed, I thought, when she found out who 
I was, and when she saw the good clothes I hadon. My 
father looked positive scared until I let out that I hadn’t 
come to stay. I wasn’t there more than about an hour. 
I talked most with the children, because they looked like 
they felt a good deal of liking for me, skittish as they were. 
None of them asked much, and I never told them much 
what I’d been doing. When I bid them good-night, I went 
back to the tavern, where I had a long talk with the friend 
I told you about. I left with him five hundred dollars to 
hand to my father, and to tell him to let it be known when 
he was pressed, if he ever was, and I’d try to help him 
some more. I never went to tell him good-by. There 
mightn’t have been any crying, but I didn’t want to run 
the risk of it. Then I left them again, this time for good.” 

He lived a quiet, industrious life, in time regarded by 
all his acquaintances not only with entire respect, but much 
affection. Occasionally one rallied him for remaining a 
bachelor, when he answered : 

“No, it wouldn’t suit me at all to get married, nor no 
woman to marry me. If I was foolish enough to do such 
a thing, and a child was to come, I wouldn’t live to raise it, 
and I’ve got too much respect, if I never saw it, and don’t 
expect ever to see it—lI’ve got too much respect for it to 
want to leave it a orphan. You see—oh, you may laugh, 
but it’s so—a man owes it—yes, sir, he owes it to his 
children, whether he’s got any or not, to—to take everything 
into consideration that he does.” 

He had well calculated the limit set for him. When it 
was reached he began to decline rapidly. His calm cheer- 
fulness never forsook him. When he could work no more, 
he usually sat on the sidewalk or in the tavern big room, 
and talked of incidents in his career, for the most part 
merry, or made so by his words. Having spoken always 
of his stepmother as an intensely funny woman, never 
exhibiting the smallest degree of resentment, he now 
habitually presented excuses for behavior which perhaps 
was natural and unavoidable. 

“ You see, I couldn’t look up to her as a mother, and 
couldn’t even try to do it. She saw it, and no doubt she 
went on the idea that she had her rights, well as me.” 

Then he would chuckle at this reconciling view of the 
case, 

One day, when not far from the end, he went by 
appointment to Ryals, in order to have his will made. 
After calculating what would be sufficient for a simple 
funeral, he bequeathed his estate, except three thousand 
dollars to his father, to his stepmother for her sole and 
separate use, free from marital control then and thenceforth. 

** You know, Mr. Ryals,” he said, smiling between breaths, 
“TI told her I wouldn’t forget her, and she'll see that 
I’ve kept my word.” 

The lawyer wrote as instructed, and, calling witnesses, 
the paper was executed in due form. A week afterwards, 
as he was dying, looking up to Ryals, he whispered, “I 
thought that was the best way to keep my word with her. 
What do you think, Mr. Ryals?” 

“ The best, my dear Slemmer! the very best!” he an- 
swered with tears, as the invalid, with a smile, went on his 
last way. 
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Alfred Tennyson 


I.—Tennyson the Artist’ 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


We do not sufficiently value poetry, or, rather, we do not 
sufficiently understand what poetry is. Many of us think 
of it as one of the accomplishments of life; we enjoy it; 
we know that it is part of a rich and complex civilization ; 
but how rarely do we think of it as the supreme expres- 
sion of that which is deepest and truest in life: for I believe 
that all those who have though. upon this subject, from 
Aristotle’s time down, have agreed that the poet is he who 
gets the general truth out of the particular fact, who sub- 
tracts the incidental from things and shows us what is 
universal in them; who recreates life itself through a new 
freshness of perception and a new joy in it. 

When the incidental parts of any truth are eliminated, 
it becomes, first, philosophy ; but when that same truth is 
passed through a rich imagination, when it becomes the 
possession of a great personality, it comes forth in a new 
form, in the very highest form, as poetry. When any 
civilization rises high enough to express clearly and dis- 
tinctly what is spiritual in it, when any age goes far 
enough and deep enough to comprehend its profoundest 
impulses and to give its feeling and thought expression 
through its heart, that expression becomes poetry. 

All truth becomes poetry when it is spiritualized enough. 
All truth becomes poetry when it is beautiful enough to 
inspire the imagination of the greatest minds, and so to 
win expression in art. And an age is never truly great, a 
civilization is never truly complete, until it has expressed 
itself in poetry. The great poems are, in their way, the 
supreme achievements of the race. I can think of nothing 
of Italian origin comparable with Dante’s sublime song ; 
because in that great song, which traverses the three 
worlds of man’s destiny, not only what was richest in that 
life is gathered up, but what is richest, most significant, 
most permanent, and most spiritual in universal life is there. 

Whenever truth becomes beautiful enough, it becomes 
harmonious. We sometimes think that rhythm and meter 
are artificial. But there is a deeper view than that, and it 
is true, as Carlyle long ago saw, that the highest truth is 
always melodious, as beautiful character is always har- 
monious. The psychologists tell us that every man has a 
rhythm, disclosed in his walk, in the length of his sen- 
tences, in the modulation of his voice—something that is in 
a very deep sense an expression of the man; and some- 
times, I doubt not, you have detected that quality in a man ; 
you have felt the flowing together of his whole nature, 
thought and emotion and feeling melodiously expressing 
themselves in voice and tone and gesture—the man ex- 
pressing himself through his natural rhythm. So all char- 
acter, when it becomes high enough, becomes poetic. We 
have had one beautiful illustration of that in the one 
divine character known to us. What an exquisite har- 
mony it was! how perfectly adjusted to the divine will! so 
that it seemed to be a part of the great music of the world. 
And the words that Christ uttered became exempt not only 
from the imperfections of human knowledge, but from the 
very imperfections of human speech, so that in that beau- 
tifully full and yet simple expression birds sang their song, 
and the flowers bloomed as freely as in the great air of 
heaven ; as if those words and that speech were a part 
of the great music of the world. 

Tennyson was one of these teachers, was one of these 
singers; one of the inspired and inspiring men who 
look into the life of men and discern the truth as it lies 
there, and in whom that truth rises from thought and knowl- 
edge through heart and imagination into universal forms, 
and takes on music, and becomes a thing of art. He came 
at an hour when English literature and English civiliza- 
tion sorely needed such a voice as his—for you remember 
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that in 1832, when the volume of 1830 was reissued, 
revised and enlarged, the old voices that had charmed the 
English-speaking race were becoming silent. Byron had 
died at Missolonghi, revealing in those last few months 
the possibilities of greatness of character that were in him ; 
Shelley had been swallowed up in the tumult of the sea, 
Keats had ended that brief, pathetic, rich, and promising 
life of his at Rome, and the two were sleeping together 
in that cemetery to which so many pilgrim feet have gone, 
so near the ancient tumult of Rome, and yet wrapped about 
by the eternal silence ; Coleridge was still, it is true, weav- 
ing that marvelous web of talk, shot through with strands of 
brilliant fancies, with wonderful insights, Carlyle and John 
Sterling and other men still seeking him as an oracle, 
wonderful for suggestiveness and wonderful also for obscu- 
rity; Wordsworth had still eighteen years to live, but he 
was to be henceforth not the inimitable voice of nature, 
but the writer of the ecclesiastical sonnets ; and that same 
year, on a quiet September afternoon, Walter Scott was to 
die in his home at Abbotsford, the window open and the 
river Tweed singing to him the old song that he had 
loved so well. 

The new voice did not promise to fill their place or carry 
on their message ; it was a musical voice, touching sweetly 
and melodiously light themes with a wonderful skill, but 
without much promise of its future depth. But after ten 
years of silence and of work, in 1842 there came another 
volume from the same hand, and in that volume were poems 
of wonderful depth and beauty. Andthen in 1850, in the 
very middle of the century, came that beautiful elegy “ In 
Memoriam,” which reminds us at once of Milton and Shel- 
ley and Matthew Arnold, and impresses us, too, with its 
greater scope and breadth of treatment, and with its surpass- 
ing charm, It was a time when the economical progress of 
the century was at its height, when the tide of material pros- 
perity was steadily rising, and when the voices of scientific 
teaching, aggressive and almost truculent in their early 
vigor and audacity, seemed to announce the coming of a 
materialistic age in the world. It was at such a time that 
“In Memoriam,” published anonymously, found readers 
all over England and in this country ; came as a new voice, 
freighted with the deepest music; came not as a protest 
against the spirit of the time, not in any sense as a polemic 
against materialism, but simply as a new song out of the 
great volume of life. 

Nine years later came the “ Idylls of the King ;” and 
Tennyson’s self-expression was complete, although he had 
not by any means reached the end of his work or lost his 
marvelous skill. 

In recalling this long series of poems we are impressed 
by the feeling that here is, first of all, an artist. Now, an 
artist is a very great power ; for art is as distinctly one of 
the ways in which God reveals himself as right conduct. 
Art is as distinctly one of the moods of divinity, if I may 
so speak, as righteousness ; and he who makes us feel the 
beauty of life, who expresses that beauty in beautiful forms, 
becomes to us another voice from God. For art is not 
mere craftsmanship with the chisel or the brush or the pen ; 
it is the beautiful expression of interior beauty ; and one 
of the reasons why Tennyson’s voice has had such persua- 
sive power with his generation, why he has been not only 
a singer but a great teacher, is that his whole conception 
of life has been so artistic; that he has held himself grandly 
in harmony with his ideals, and has so disciplined and 
subjected himself to the laws of life that whatever those 
laws could produce of purity and strength and beauty bears 
fruit in the work which he has left to the world. The first 
impression of him is as an artist who sees and feels the 
divine beauty of the world. 

By training, by habit, by association, Tennyson was 
allied with all that is rich and rare and fine in our civiliza- 
tion; and yet such was the openness of his heart, the clear- 
ness of his insight, the vigor and strength of his imagination, 
that he did not rest in these things. The great popular 
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movements found their echo in his heart ; and through his 
sympathies and his imagination his life was one with the 
life of the world. For the great poets are not persons who 
live apart; their genius does not reveal its supreme quality 
in any isolation. That which makes a man great, that 


which gives the poet power not only over his own people. 


but over other races and over future times, is his profound 
sympathy with the generation to which he belongs. In- 
stead of being isolated from that generation, he more than 
all others enters into the depth of its life and understands 
and expresses that which is in it, of which it may be but 
dimly conscious. No famous man ever lived a more 
secluded life than Tennyson. Of his personality we know 
almost nothing ; from the very beginning he kept himself 
utterly out of the public view; and yet in those beautiful 
homes of his in Surrey and in the Isle of Wight there was a 
mind brooding over the mysteries that encircle our common 
life, and a heart throbbing in deepest sympathy with the 
problems of the time and with the experience of the race. 

In Tennyson we have an interpretation of life on 
the side of order and law. Expressing himself most dis- 
tinctly and comprehensively in “ In Memoriam,” he con- 
ceives of life and society as in a state of progression. He 
feltand expressed musically the real significance of the 
great thought of development; whether or not he accepted 
that idea on its scientific side I do not know; but that 
thought runs all through his verse—life as a development 
—progress not by rapid stages, not by sudden leaps, but 
under law; orderly, long-continued, all-embracing, slowly 
mounting up. With Tennyson it is always the evolution 
instead of the revolution in society. He could not, like 
the democrat Burns, lay his heart upon the soul of toil 
and care and oppression ; he could not, like Shelley the 
revolutionist, imagine those great and radical revolution- 
ary changes in society which came so naturally to that 
aspiring genius. He looked across the long centuries to 
a final glorious but remote consummation. 

And as he looked at society, so he looked at individual 
character. To him character was not achieved by sudden 
advances, by following one’s impulses, but by submission, 
by obedience, by loyalty to law, by waiting, by the slower 
processes of growth. Here he stood in striking contrast to 
Browning—these two English poets expressing nearly all 
the life and thought and power of the age, each wonderfully 
supplementing the other. With Browning character is the 
result not so much of submission, waiting, obedience, as 
of the propulsion of the soul forward and the identification 
of the soul with the will of God, so that, instead of waiting 
and submitting, we run, as it were, to the side of God, and 
see his purpose, and execute it for ourselves. In “ Pros- 
pice ” Browning challenges death with a ringing bugle-call ; 
in “In Memoriam,” composed during a period of more 
than ten years, the poet seems to have meditated upon the 
mystery of death, approached it in a thousand different 
moods, looked at it from every side. Here is doubt, ques- 
tioning, skepticism itself ; here is longing to know the exact 
fact, willingness to find the bitterest truth, passionate 
desire for comfort ; here, at last, is the final triumph of faith. 

“In Memoriam” seems to me to represent faith as an 
achievement, while Browning represents it as an insight. 
The one climbs to it painfully, step by step; the other 
secures it by a sudden glimpse into the heart of things, 
and speaks of it as if it were a matter of exact knowledge. 
It is the contrast between the artist and the prophet. But 
for this very reason Tennyson has been more helpful and 
consoling to the men of his generation than any other poet ; 
he has been helpful to them because they have found in 
him the yearnings, the doubts, the hesitations, which they 
have found in themselves. For they are few who are able 
with Browning to follow the swift flight of the soul into the 
very heart of things. 

I have said that Tennyson was an artist. That word 
€xpresses the intense love of the man for what was har- 
monious and melodious in the highest sense. In the “ Idylls 
of the King ” we find expressed something more than the 
beautiful ideals of an old-time order; we find there a pro- 
found allegory—the old struggle between ancient goodness 
and the evil that is inthe heart of man, the poet every- 
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where expressing the good, the pure, the admirable, in the 
most exquisite verse and in the most beautiful spirit; we 
find him representing the decline of the beauty of life in 
the same measure in which truth and righteousness go 
out of it; we find him, in one of the finest passages 
in modern English blank verse, portraying the passing 
of the king because the righteousness that he loved and 
for which he stood had, for the time at least, gone out 
of the world. Tennyson’s harmony is a deeper harmony 
than the music of sound and form. It is the com- 
plete adjustment of life. It is interior and exterior 
music meeting and blending together. It is purity, truth, 
and righteousness hand in hand with all that is fine and 
elevated and rare in form. One of the great services 
which this great poet has rendered us is that which he was 
in himself; for, after all, what is a man’s work but the 
inadequate expression of himself, and what is any art but 
the inadequate expression of this wonderful life of ours? 
There was a time when men thought that the arts could 
be perfected. There have been arts that in their way and 
according to their measure were finished and perfected ; 
but we who have learned so much more of life, we who 
have sounded its depths, who know its scope and reach, 
have ceased to look for that old perfection, for we know 
that life is greater than genius shall ever express it, and 
that the man himself is greater than all his works. Ten- 
nyson has gone in the ripeness of his years and the fullness 
of his fame; he was not doomed to watch the slow wast- 
ing of his power, to be the pathetic witness of his own 
decline ; he has realized that prayer—full as of old of that 
haunting music never heard in English speech until he 
brought it, and which now becomes silent forever—and 
gone forth in the fullness of his life : 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


II.—Discarded Poems of Tennyson’s 
By James MacArthur 


Almost a score of years ago, when I used the scissors 
with a zeal that has since cooled, I clipped out a literary 
curiosity with the above head-line from the leaves of an 
obscure and local annual which has long ceased to be. 
Not so the writer, who has quietly made his way in English 
journalism since then, and has made his voice ring clear 
and with no uncertain sound in literary criticism. My 
years were tender when I read his Tennysonian effusion, 
and the bold avowal, “ I cannot help regarding with interest 
everything that Mr. Tennyson has written, and should be 
sorry to part, not only with a single poem, but a single line 
that he has printed,” won me over to his cause without 
preamble. 

The article is a faithful witness to the writer’s warm 
partisanship, and has all the glaring faults of a “ shut 
mind ” and an unformed style. Whatever be the mature 
judgment on the discarded poems of Tennyson, they have 
this interest for us, that they were written by him, and a 
few of them were more worthy of reproduction than others 
that have been retouched and retained.’ Some of those 
mentioned as suppressed were reproduced in later editions ; 
among such, for example, were “ Confessions of a Sensi- 
tive Mind,” “ Leonine Elegiacs,” “ National Song,” and 
“Rosalind.” Mr. Davenport hesitated about the “Con- 
fessions,” hinted that the “Elegiacs” might very well 
have been preserved, and, with excellent discrimination, 
pronounced the verses to “ Rosa'ind” to be in Mr. 
Tennyson’s very happiest manner. “Surely,” he adds, 
“this feminine portrait is well deserving of being put 
beside those other famous beauties with whose names Mr. 


1 Several of the poems here reprinted, Shouse excluded from the later English 
collections of Tennyson poems, ma a in at least one (presumably unau- 
thorized) collection, that published by the Harpers.— THe Epitors. 
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Tennyson’s will always be associated. Itis not so elabo- 
rate or so full of subtle imagery as ‘Isabel,’ ‘ Adeline,’ 
‘Eleanore,’ and others, but it has even more freshness and 
vivacity. The beauty is more simple and direct.” 

At their worst these poems of Tennyson’s youth illus- 
trate the fact that they had always an idea at bottom, 
which cannot be said of the juvenilia of all great poets. 
An unfortunate sonnet of this period, “ Love and Sorrow,” 
has this closing line : 

They never learned to love who never knew to weep. 


And the following is an epitaph on the Duchess of Kent, 
which reposes in the “ Court Journal :” 


Long as the heart beats life within her breast, 

My child shall bless thee, guardian-mother mild, 
And far away thy memory shall be blest 

By children of the children of thy child. 


These are trifles, but the hand of the artist is distinctly 
visible in them. 

In song the poet’s muse rose to its highest pitch, and 
one certainly wonders what fastidiousness on the Laureate’s 
part led him to reject the graceful and characteristic song 
which I venture to reproduce as it stands in the little 
volume entitled “ Poems by Two Brothers,” dated 1827 : 


I, 

Every day hath its night, 
Every night its morn; 
Through dark and bright 

Wingéd hours are borne— 
Ah! welaway ! 
Seasons flower and fade; 
Golden calm and storm 
Mingle day by day; 
There is no bright form 
Doth not cast a shade— 
Ah! welaway ! 


II. 
When we laugh, and our mirth 
Apes the happy vein, 
We’re so kin to earth, 
Plesaunce fathers pain— 
Ah! welaway ! 
Madness laugheth loud ; 
Laughter bringeth tears ; 
Eyes are worn away 
Till the end of fears 
Cometh in the shroud— 
Ah! welaway ! 


Ill. 
All is change, woe or weal ; 
Joy is sorrow’s brother ; 
Grief and gladness steal 
Symbols of each other— 
Ah! welaway ! 
Larks in heaven’s cope 
Sing; the culvers mourn 
All the livelong day. 
Be not all forlorn: 
Let us weep in hope— 
Ah! welaway! 


With the same regret might be coupled the poem “ Hero 
to Leander.” What tenderness and music in many of the 
poet’s lines are recalled by the following, equal in quality 
and power : 

Oh, go not yet, my love! 
The night is dark and vast ; 

The white moon is hid in her heaven above, 
And the waves climb high and fast ! 

Oh, kiss me, kiss me once again, 
Lest thy kiss should be the last! 


Oh, kiss me, ere we part! 
Grow closer to my heart; 
My heart is warmer, surely, than the bosom of the sea. 
O joy! O bliss of blisses ! 
My heart of hearts art thou. 
Come bathe me with thy kisses, 
My eyelids and my brow. 
Hark! how the wild rain hisses, 
And the loud sea roars below. 


Among these early pieces there are three sonnets which to 
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my mind exhibit some of the best qualities of Tennyson’s 
genius. The first of these—the second of a trio under 
the general title of ‘‘ Love ”—is admirable in idea and in 
expression, and its omission confirms one in the proverbial. 
belief that poets are bad judges of their own writings : 


To know thee is all wisdom, and old age 

Is but to know thee ; dimly we behold thee 
Athwart the veils of evils which infold thee. 

We beat upon our aching hearts in rage ; 

We cry for thee ; we deem the world thy tomb. 
As dwellers in lone planets look upon 

The mighty disk of their majestic sun, 
Hollowed in awful chasms of wheeling gloom, 
Making their day dim, so we gaze on thee. 
Come, thou of many crowns, white-robéd love, 
Oh! rend the veil in twain: all men adore thee ; 
Heaven crieth after thee; earth waiteth for thee ; 
Breathe on thy wingéd throne, and it shall move 
In music and in light o’er land and sea. 


The second sonnet, “ Black Eyes,” is also a fine specimen 
of Tennyson’s early manner ; 


There are three things that fill my heart with sighs 
And steep my soul in laughter—when I view 

Fair maiden forms moving like melodies— 
Dimples, roselips, and eyes of any hue. 

There are three things beneath the blesséd skies 
For which I live—black eyes, and brown, and blue. 

I hold them all most dear. But oh! black eyes, 
I live and die, and only die for you. 

Of late, such eyes looked at me while I mused 

At sunset underneath a shadowy plane 

In old Bayonna, nigh the southern sea— 

From a half-open lattice looked at me ; 

I saw no more, only those eyes—confused 
And dazzled to the heart with glorious pain. 


The third sonnet is so exquisite both in form and idea 
that one can only put it down to an unaccountable pre- 
dilection for certain poems that the poet should prefer the 
companion sonnet, beginning— 


If I were loved as I desire to be, 


for the first of these two sonnets, which was left, seems by 
far the finer of the two. Listen: 


O Beauty, passing beauty ! sweetest sweet ! 

How canst thou let me waste my youth in sighs ? 
I only ask to sit beside thy feet: 

Thou know’st I dare not look into thine eyes. 
Might I but kiss thy hand! I dare not fold 

My arms about thee—scarcely dare to speak ; 
And nothing seems to me so wild and bold 

As with one kiss to touch thy blesséd cheek. 
Methinks if I should kiss thee, no control 

Within the thrilling brain could keep afloat 
The subtle spirit. Even while I spoke 

The bare word Kiss hath made my inner soul 
To tremble like a lute-string, ere the note 

Hath melted in the silence that it broke. 


Another energetic performance, notable not only for the’ 
writer’s strong aversion to France, but for the sympathy 
and pride with which the late Poet Laureate regarded the 
United States, remains unpublished among his collected 
writings, though familiar to many American readers ; and 
with it this reproduction of some of Lord Tennyson’s 
discarded poems will close. That some of them are well 
worthy of being ranked among the poet’s most cherished 
productions many of my readers will allow. They are inter- 
esting at least, if only for the reason that, whatever their 
comparative value, they serve to shed some light upon the 
poet’s mind and method. “Hands all Round,” which 
follows, conveys with rare good sense that unity of spirit 
which ought to bind the interests of all English-speaking 
people, and sounds a blast that stirs our blood and draws 
the heart of the Nation closer to the race that begot us: 


Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood ; 
We know thee, and we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood ? 
Should war's mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
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To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
Hands all round! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 
To our dear kinsmen of the West, my friends, 
And the great name of England, round and round. 


O rise, our strong Atlantic sons, 
When war against our freedom springs ! 
O speak to Europe through your guns! 
They can be understood by kings. 
You must not mix our Queen with those 
That wish to keep their people fools ; 
Our freedom’s foemen are her foes, 
She comprehends the race she rules. 
Hands all round! 
God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 
To our dear kinsmen in the West, my friends, 
And the great name of England, round and round. 


& 
The Spectator 


It is the Spectator’s old nutting-ground in the Yankee home- 
town, now revisited after many years. From one of the main 
roads of the township a sort of gore cuts the deep woods, over- 
hung at the edges by the drooping chestnuts. On the right is 
a ravine, rock-edged, with a flashing rivulet at its foot into which 
the chestnuts have dropped, punctuating the subaqueous pebbles 
with ruddy dots. Where the gore ends, opposite the roadway, are 
deeper woods, laurels where the partridge drums, then another 
ravine and two more great open spaces in the woodlands, where, in 
the old days, stood a number of famous chestnut-trees growing in 
the open, rounded, symmetrical, and more prolific in nuts than 
their taller and more crowded brethren of the forest. Half a 
mile long is this old nutting range, and unchanged save as 
ancient trunks have fallen, as the “open lot” chestnut-trees 
have passed away, and as that terror of the saunterer, the 
barbed-wire fence, has supplanted the lichen-covered rail or the 
sunken stone wall. For the rest it is still the same, stealing 
from the sunset the old tints of autumn, the trees heavy and 
pendent with burrs, and the woodlands perhaps even rougher 
than of yore, attesting that “ growing up” of the Yankee farm 
which is become so vivid and sad a factor in the rural life of 
New England. 


The Spectator pauses before two great chestnuts overhanging 
on the one side the gore aforenamed, on the other the ravine. In 
old days there were two great branching boles. There are two still. 
But a recent stump tells of the sweep of the ax of time and the 
woodman ; and a second glance shows that one of the surviving 
trunks is a grown-up stripling, a son of the old parent stems. It 
was the red-lettered tree of the Spectator’s early days, so hard 
to climb and to shake that even venturous youth sighed relief 
when the task was done. First the stripling had to be “ shinned” 
up to its first branch. Then came a bold leap of four feet to a 
larger branch of the parent; and, finally, before the shaking 
down was done, a partial descent and climbing of the second 
trunk, overhanging, seventy feet upward, the bottom of the rocky 
ravine, to which the unbroken fall meant death. The Spectator 
gazes with a bit of a shiver on the towering shafts, and marvels 
at the boldness of youth which year after year dared the ascent. 
But the nuts of that particular tree were of double size, beautiful 
in their gloss, the ground smooth to the picking, and the very 
height of the tree and the difficulty of the climb preserved the 
nutty harvest from the smaller boys. What an irresistible chal- 
lenge was there to the ardent chestnutter ! 


Here in the uplands of lower New England the chestnut is 
the dominant tree, not expelling while quite mastering the 
harder oaks, hickories, and elms. Whole acres of chestnuts we 
find, ranging from the straight, slender shafts of the younger 
forests up to the sylvan monarchs, coarse-barked, rugged, and 
betimes springing in several huge radiating trunks from a 
common base. What a varying and flexible individuality has 
the tree, according to soil or environment! In the thinner forests 
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it rises tall and straight into the massive shafts which become 
the telephone, electric, and telegraph poles of our great cities— 
New England tree stock thus, in a transmuted sense, bearing 
on the light and intelligence to which her grand old stock of 
Puritan men gave birth. In less fertile woodland soils the 
chestnuts. become stunted and scraggy ; in the opens they ex- 
pand, their boughs start nearer the base, and they rival the 
maples in the symmetry and expanse of their branch life. Yet 
even in the open spaces of this boyhood nutting-ground the 
tree puts on strange forms. Here, for one case, is an old 
chestnut which seems well-nigh unchanged since a quarter of a 
century ago. It is well remembered because its boughs hung so 
low, and in shape and size its apple-tree form made ascent so easy. 
There it stands now, while many a fellow-tree which looked as 
strong as it was big has passed away. Some subtle change of 
sap or other obscure cause has stunted the growth of what we 
used to dub the “ apple-tree chestnut,” yet at the same time has 
economized its vitality, until now, standing there cramped and 
gnarled, but still enduring, it reminds the Spectator of the men 
whom the Yankee sage has aptly described as never dying but 
drying up. 

And then what diversity in the nuts themselves, satirizing 
humorously the modern slang-maker who first made the chest- 
nut aterm of reproach for too archaic sayings or doings! Time 
was when the Spectator could identify each nut in his bag and 
trace it to any one of twenty trees in his happy nutting-grounds 
—nay, he can do it still with the trees that yet survive. First 
there are the nuts from the great tree over the ravine, double- 
sized, thin-skinned, sharp-pointed, polished until they reflect the 
face, and coming from huge burrs of the shape of the closed 
tulip. Its next neighbor bears nuts thin, delicate, and feminine. 
Not far away is another tree, twenty years ago callow, now 
grown to sylvan manhood, which bears nuts fat and large, but 
hirsute, hoary, thick-skinned, a sort of nut-type of gray old age. 
On this clean, mossy bank by the brookside fall, from one of 
the old trees, chestnuts not large but round as acorns, their 
shells counterfeiting polished ebony, and not a filament visible 
on the surface. And here again, at the lower edge of the 
sloping rock where we used to seek them so promptly after 
windfall, are the most curious nuts of all—so broad that they 
seem like two chestnuts joined in one, and among which we 
not seldom find a doublet united after the fashion of the 
Siamese twins. As with the nuts, so with the burrs— 
now tulip form, anon like a pressed globe, shifting in their 
tints of green or of gold, some ripening on the first of October, 
others tarrying to mid-month, and not rarely a whole tree bearing 
burrs with but a single round chestnut in the center, flanked by 
dry embryos from which the monopolist has drawn away sus- 
tenance and strength. And the burr-skin itself may be either 
thin and flexible, with long spines so weak that they prick, as it 
were, under protest, or thick and tough, with stiff short spike; 
which challenge sharply the intruding finger-tip. Nature puts on 


- the monotonous hickory-nut and more plebeian butternut a shuck 


gentle of approach, as a kind of offset for sameness, while the 
chestnut, patrician, dainty, and varied in beauty, but always fair, 
she burrs about with her #o/i me ‘angere, until her law is ful- 
filled and ripeness comes. How oddly, too, by some hidden law 
of tree economy, will she load one young chestnut with full boughs, 
while by its side stands another of equal age and size but burr- 
less and nutless ! 


It is in this perpetual variety, as tree after tree is sampled by 
eye or hand, that the chestnutter in these October glows finds 
the deepest charm. “Only a chestnut,” we say, yet the little 
varnished thing leaps back familiar across the gulf of time and 
drops from boughs which memory as well as present vision haloes 
literally into old gold. Is it not Holmes who tells us how, sitting 
with the old American millionaire in a Paris café, he saw him 
dreamily clink the ice in his wine-glass and presently tell how 
the sound always recalled the boyhood days when the cow-bell 
tinkled as he drove the herd in the gloaming to the old New 
England pasture three thousand miles toward the sunset? The 
old chestnut-tree is also there. 


| 


The Home 
The Soul’s Language 


In education there should be the purpose of expression. 
Any soul is limited that does not give expression to the 
thought that moves it, either through art, music, literature, 
orin conversation. ‘To be dumb, to find the world a prison- 
house, to feel the life within one throb, and yet to be unable 
to give expression to that thought, that life—this is to but 
half live. Child-training, self-training, should be so con- 
ducted as to give the soul some medium of expression. By 
giving that purpose to education it becomes a part of one’s 


life, not a mere tool to earn a living, a varnish to attract, or 


a selfish enjoyment. Music that is rendered as the expres- 
sion of the inner life that is lived with God, moves men to a 
better life, if only forthe moment. Art that arrests thought, 
literature that gives a sense of companionship, conversa- 
tion that inspires thought in the listeners, are possible only 
when education gives freedom of expression. It is the 
mastery that triumphs. No half-attainment ever gave 
complete freedom. No acquirements that are the result of 
less than a complete love ever sent the song into the 
heart of a listener, or moved him to bless the speaker as 
the inspirer of his life’s purpose. It is as the soul finds 
its true medium of expression that it gains freedom and 
power. Not to find the key that turns its lock is to prove 
one’s self but a careless steward of the jewels intrusted to 
one’s keeping. God never shackled a soul so that it could 
not make men conscious of its divine fire if it sought to 
find its true life. It may be one meant only to light the 
family circle, it may be a beacon for the world’s redemp- 
tion ; each fire was caught from the same spark, and its 
growth depends on the knowledge that feeds it, the purpose 
that keeps it alive. 
% 


Honor in School Life 


I.—Honor to whom Honor is Due 
By Helen H. Backus 


Among the branches of the great study of philology, 
which in our day busies so many profound and brilliant 
scholars, there is one so simple, so full of every-day in- 
terest, that it enters somewhat into most departments of 
school work. It is that which relates to that variation— 
sometimes amounting to complete change—in the meaning 
of words which has gradually been brought about by their 
continuous use through many generations of people, who in 
successive ages have thought, lived, and acted under very 
different conditions. A wonderful amount of history comes 
to us through this channel. When, for instance, we trace 
carefully the process by which our familiar expressions, 
post-haste, fost office, post-note, were derived from the 
Latin verb Jono, we learn a good deal about the progress 
of civilization. “Clerk,” “lady,” “ pagan,” “ mildness,” 
“ cunning,” “let,” are other familiar instances where com- 
mon words have been so altered by changes in customs and 
manners that they prove a great gulf of difference between 
our habits and those of our forefathers. But some traits 
of human nature remain the same under all circumstances ; 
and by no means all our language has suffered this pro- 
gressive change. The beautiful word Zonor has come from 
the Latin into English, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese almost unaltered; its full, resonant sound seems from 
the outset to have represented a clear, universal idea. In 
heathendom as in Christendom, men early knew the attri- 
bute of worth, excellence, nobility in person or thing, and 
paid it homage in becoming ways. Of course standards of 
dignity and merit have at different times so varied that we 
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often disagree with the historic application of the word. 
A sovereign of the Middle Ages could 4onor a subject by 
causing the moral ruin of his sons and daughters, or by 
licensing him to inflict commercial robbery upon his fellow- 
subjects. Dueling, that strange form of murder which 
has cost the world many of its best lives, used to be gen- 
erally called, even by sensible people, “affair of honor.” 
Even to-day, in some circles of society, a spendthrift who 
may shamelessly defraud physician, tradesman, his own 
children, feels bound to pay his losses at the gambling- 
table, because they, forsooth, are “ debts of honor.” But, in 
spite of these exceptions, the great majority of people are 
agreed concerning honor, in character and in action; they 
wish to practice it themselves and to recognize it suitably 
in others. 

It seems the more remarkable, therefore, that in school 
and college life, where people are supposed to be thinking 
most carefully, constantly forming their behavior upon 
correct lines, that the standard of honor should be so di- 
verse and fluctuating. Between teacher and pupil, between 
boy and girl, between day-school and boarding-school, be- 
tween parent and teacher, nay, even between equally ear- 
nest workers in the same class, are tolerated inconsisten- 
cies of honor which often amount to contradictions. 
Perhaps there are few young people who feel bound by the 
same code of honor in the school-room as in the home 
circle. The teacher is usually as earnest, as devoted, as 
direct in appeal to the sense of right as the clergyman, 
but the pupil’s standard of honor usually drops thirty de- 
grees between Sunday and Monday. The young woman 
whom her companions like because she is generous, self- 
sacrificing, and straightforward toward them, may be the 
despair of her division teacher because she is an unfaithful 
worker and a bold lawbreaker. A boy who would scorn 
to lie at the expense of a fellow-student will bring cheating 
in examinations to the point of a fine art. A business 
man who would defraud neither employee nor customer will 
gleefully applaud his son’s story of schemes to hoodwink 
the Faculty or victimize the college janitor. 

Do these paradoxes indicate, as in the case of other 
word-transformations, a wide gap between barbarism and 
culture, which is to be suddenly overleaped when student 
life is ended? or must we frankly say that they are alto- 
gether unaccountable? One part of our dictionary’s 
definition seems suggestive. ‘‘ Honor,” it affirms, ‘ con- 
sists in a nice sense of what is right, just, and true, with a 
course of life correspondent thereto.” In the difference 
of understanding, then, as to the nature of the obligations 
incurred in school life, as to their source and the result of 
their fulfillment, we may perhaps find the answer to our 
riddle. | 

If the schoolmaster is a tyrant, ingenious in devices for 
abridging the freedom and imbittering the task-work of his 
pupils, they may be pardoned for retaliating with trickery 
and eye-service, like other human beings held in bondage. 
If school-days constitute a period of privation and bitter- 
ness, interfering with healthful enjoyment and separating 
parents from children, then it seems natural that children 
and parents should strive to make them as brief as possi- 
ble, breaking their monotony by every possible distraction. 
If school tasks are burdensome inflictions, resulting in 
weariness to the flesh and deadening of the free spirit, how 
natural that pupils should evade them, even by falsehood— 
should slight their drudgery and shield their unwilling 
companions! These ifs might have been true of the harsh 
monkish schooling of the Middle Ages, or of thosedays 
when the nobility despised learning as beneath their dig- 
nity. To-day, in free, enlightened America, they are so 
manifestly absurd that their statement is their own denial. 
And if, on the other hand, school life is the most impor- 
tant, because the most influential, part of existence ; if 
school education is valuable in proportion to the time, 
thought, money, and labor which it costs; if the teacher is 
the parents’ trusted agent, wisely chosen to prepare the 
young mind and character for life’s great responsibilities 
—then the function of honor in school life is manifest. 
The teacher is in honor bound to give the pupil the best 
return for his time and the parents’ confidence. The par- . 
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ents are required by honor to co-operate with the teacher. 
And the pupil is bound by a fourfold cord of honorable 
obligation—to the parent, to the teacher, to his own nature, 
and to his God-given opportunity. 


* 


The Woman Question 


As Argued by the Fable 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


Give her all Eden, she sighs for a pippin.—H/o/mes. 


This is not a new story which I have to tell. Indeed, 
it is one which most of you have probably heard many 
times. 

But under the apparent jocularity of the little fable 
lies a hidden moral, a motif of profound thought, and it 
is to this deeper meaning that I wish to call your atten- 
tion. 

There was once a Parrot, whose life was spent sitting 
always on a perch—a limited sphere—yet the Parrot was 
contented. She did not realize her limitations. She was 
_ a fair fowl, with glossy, lovely plumage, and beautiful 
spreading tail-feathers, in which she took great pride. 
Some one had taken pains with her education also. She 
could talk very cleverly, and with remarkable vivacity and 
rapidity, only—but I anticipate. 

One day, as the Parrot sat upon her perch, her eyes fell 
on the Bulldog, who was wandering about in the drawing- 
room below, quite as if he owned the world. Perhaps he 
did believe that to be the case. He came of a long line 
of ancestors who had labored under this impression since 
the day of creation in the Garden of Eden. They had 
known no limitations save those laid down by the wisdom 
of an all-wise God. 

Now, as the Parrot looked at the Bulldog, a sense of 
comparison crept slowly into her educated brain, and, 
prompted by her good, or her evil, spirit—the question still 
remains a moot one in many minds—she determined to 
address him in his own language and as an equal. 

Raising herself on her perch, and opening her bill, the 
Parrot cried loudly : 

Sic it !” 

The Bulldog looked about him, but seeing no material 
worthy of application, he advanced to the fireplace, lay 
down on the hearth-rug, and went to sleep. 

To be ignored is wormwood. The Parrot fluttered from 
her perch, and, for the first time since creation, descended 
into the arena. 

Standing on the hearth-rug before the Bulldog, she spread 
her wings, rose on tiptoe, and opened her beak, screaming 
wildly: “ Sic it!” 

Over what followed, I draw a veil. Suffice it to say 
that, as the Parrot recovered, her first words, gaspingly 
spoken, were : 

“ [—talk—too—much.” 

And here the fable ends. 

The narrator does not go on to tell us if the Parrot re- 
turned to her perch and her limitations, or if, having once 
descended into the arena, she remained there in spite of 
discouragements, 

It is at this point that I am able to take up the threads. 

The Parrot did not return to her perch. 

After reviewing the situation, and smoothing down her 
ene feathers, she decided to take no retrograde 
steps. 

In fact,despite the pathos|and sincerity of that confession, 
Contained in the four words “I talk too much,” she has 
lived to repeat her old cry of defiance, not once, but many 
times, and not always with the same disastrous conse- 
quences ; for the Bulldog has wearied. 

Concerning the moral of this simple and touching fable 
of first endeavor, controversy has raged hotly. 

Many claim for the Parrot the position of pioneer and 
martyr in a great cause, maintaining that, but for her atti- 
tude of aggression and that fateful cry of defiance, she 
would never have gained the recognition and notoriety 
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which are now hers, and the progress of “The Cause” 
must have been retarded for generations, 

These partisans claim also that the war-cry has lost by 
transmission. Originally it ran thus: “ Sic semper tyrannis.” 

On the other hand, there are many who question whciher 
it might not have been more agreeable, not to say wiser, 
to gain a less immediate recognition, notoriety, and prog- 
ress, and retain a few more feathers. 

After a careful investigation of the subject, and of the 
widely dissimilar natures and physical conditions of a Bull- 
dog and a Parrot, they even go so far as to say that any 
collision was unnecessary—that each might have followed 
the avocation best suited to him or to her, side by side, in 
the arena, and without jostle. 

And, further, they believe that had it not been for this 
mistaken aggressiveness of the Parrot from the first, she 
might have done quietly whatever she was minded to do, and 
preserved the beauty of an unruffled plumage as well. 


* 


Wanted—-A Memory 
By Lucy E. Keeler 


“T should have enjoyed this book greatly,” a bright 
young student said to an older friend, “if I had not been 
haunted by the thought that I ought to remember it. It 
gave me a kindred feeling for that character of Mary 
Wilkins’s whose anxious wife sprinkled gentian into his 
tea and over his victuals. The gentian may have been 
good for him, but it spoiled his meals.” 

Others than this young lady wake up, at times, to the 
consciousness of their feeble memories. Wake up, perhaps, 
only to intrench themselves behind them as an excuse to 
palliate their carelessness and to preclude all mental effort ; 
or to accept them as a mere infirmity of nature, an affliction 
like myopia or insomnia, to be publicly paraded. 

The truth is, thata trained memory is a virtue, not an 
accomplishment ; it is acquired and not hereditary ; and 
its absence should be condemned, not condoled. 

In a chamber of every brain lurks a messenger who, 
moment by moment, carries from the eye, the ear, the 
fingers, treasures which we call impressions. They are not 
stored idly away. Each one passing through the labora- 
tory of the mind becomes a part of the whole, and changes 
the intellectual composition, as a chemical compound is 
changed by a new ingredient. From this well, enriched or 
defiled, the owner dips his resources ; and it is certain that 
nothing can be drawn forth that has not been put in. 

The habit of thinking and the habit of remembering are 
so closely related that the same prescription applies to both. 
This may be summarized into two ingredients—attention 
and practice. The conductor looks into hundreds of faces 
day after day, and seldom mistakes in collecting a ticket 
at the proper station. The politician remembers unerringly 
the names of constituents whom he sees only at long inter- 
vals. The letter-carrier can tell you the number of every 
house on his beat. The historian has a multitude of dates 
at his tongue’s end. How have they accomplished these 
feats? First, by the concentration of their attention ; 
second, by the continual practice of their chosen tasks. 

It was not of faces or names or house-numbers, however, 
that the young girl was thinking. She was a lover of good 
literature ; and to read a book and then forget it seemed 
to her like “ rearing a towering scheme of happiness aad 
beholding it razed.” She was unaware that even what of 
good she had forgotten had deepened and broadened the 
channel of her mind ; and that borrowed images had been 
transmuted into instinct. Ignorant of this, she moarned 
that what she would have retained had passed away. She 
mourned and asked a remedy. 

The first mistake, my dear young lady, lies in th’ manner 
of your reading. While choosing worthy books, you read 
them for the pleasure they give you at the momen, content, 
as Sir Herbert Maxwell suggests, if your thoughts are kept 
“ina state of agreeable titillation.” You do not attempt 
to remember ; and remembering without effort is, to the 
uninitiated, as hopeless as squaring the circle. You must 
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give your undivided attention to what you read, “ chaining 
your mind lest it fall abroad with liberty.” Being a rea- 
soning creature and not a parrot, you should comprehend 
an ordinary statement at the first reading. An enormous 
waste of faculty results from the school boy practice of 
learning a rule by repeating it over and over. If, however, 
the sentence or paragraph is abstruse, it should be re-read 
slowly and thoughtfully, and not left until it is mastered. 

The one-reading habit secures vivid impressions, a prime 
factor of a good memory. Benvenuto Cellini records that 
when in his boyhood he saw a salamander come out of the 
fire, his grandfather gave him a sound beating that he 
might remember so uniquea prodigy; and Lowell says that 
the same theory held in medieval France, where the chil- 
dren were annually whipped at the boundaries of the parish, 
lest the place of them might ever be lost through the neg- 
lect of so inexpensive a mordant to the memory. The cuticle 
of the mind may be stimulated to vivid impressions by the 
exercise of the imagination. A writer in a recent number 
of the “ Magazine of American History” cites the case of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

“What did the eyes see?” he asks. “ Fifteen hundred 
Americans intrenched upon the hill. Colonel Prescott, 
General Putnam, and General Warren are in command. 
But how are these Americans dressed and equipped? 
Like what do these intrenchments appear? What is the 
expression on the faces of the commanders and soldiers? 
Show me the Pine-Tree banner that fluttered fearlessly in 
the smoke of battle. Show me those three assaults, 
those repulses, the clouds of smoke, the desperate fight 
with the butts of muskets, the hillside red with the fallen 
foe. Come, painter! how looked Boston and burning 
Charlestown, the waters between, the war-ships, the blue 
New England sky?” It is reading thus by the light of the 
imagination that one is enabled to remember. 

The next aid to memory is the process of sifting. From 
the great mass of literature carefully select the portion 
which seems best suited to your needs. Much of this, if 
you have a healthy memory, you will read with oblivion. 
Even among the best you must discriminate, gathering, 
as Carlyle says, “ the metal gains here available, the dross- 
heaps there avoidable ;” and for the last jyou may safely 
follow Mrs. Malaprop’s advice to “illiterate them from 
your memory.” 

The sifting process is greatly aided by the constant prac- 
tice of taking notes as you read. However brief and 
unconnected they may be, they will yet form solid pegs on 
which to hang your acquisitions, and will serve to dissi- 
pate the haziness of your mental atmosphere. Sometimes 
the heart of a whole chapter may be compressed into a 
few lines, and the subsequent abstract serve to recall the 
matter of an entire volume. 

After an image has been properly developed upon the 
photographic plate of the mind, how shall it be fixed there 
into the faculty which we call memory? As Mr. Squeers 
long ago discovered, practical application is the only mor- 
dant. The lad set to wash the windows of Dotheboys 
Hall was not likely to forget that “to clean is a verb, 
active ;” and in modern educational systems the youth 
draws his plan in the studio and then works it out in wood 
or metal in the workshop. Thurlow Weed, in the begin- 
ning of his political career, had a memory like a sieve. 
Dates, names, appointments, faces—everything escaped 
him. He began, night after night, to relate the events of 
the day to his wife. He recalled the dishes he had for 
his meals, the editorials he had read, the letters he had 
written, the streets he had walked, the very words he had 
heard and spoken. To this practice, continued for nearly 
fifty years, he attributed his marvelous memory. 

If, after every chapter you read, my dear young lady, 
anywhere, everywhere, you would close the book and make 
yourself think over or repeat aloud the contents of the 
chapter, you would read far less and remember far more. 
Always preface your continuation of a book by a brief 
summary of what has gone before and close each reading 
with a mental or written statement of the principal events, 
characters, causes, and results you have encountered. 
Its most striking phrases should be introduced into your 
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own conversation, and the best anecdotes repeated to your 
friends. 

Rare indeed is the dinner-table that may not be en- 
livened by such memory practice; and the speaker will 
have the additional reward of seeing his listeners bring 
their contributions to the common feast. The correction 
of error, the addition of incident and personal recollection, 
and the freedom of discussion, cannot fail to strengthen 
first impressions, rivet attention, stir curiosity, and classify 
acquisition. 

After all, memory is only knowledge made available ; 
and knowledge without it is as useless as the contents of a 
safe to which the key is lost. What if our joy in perfect- 
ing it be “ three parts pain”? Is it not compensation enough 
that whereas once 

In subtle mockery 
Thou smilest at the window where I wait 
Who bade thee ride for life, 
now 
Thou standest before me glad and fleet, 
And layest undreamed-of treasures at my feet? 


What to Do with Floors 


By Mary F. Harman 


Although there is still a deeply rooted prejudice in the 
minds of many housekeepers against bare floors, the time 
will surely come when a carpet securely fastened around the 
edges of a room will rarely, if ever, be seen, at least in a 
bedroom. Builders of the present day generally lay floors 
of some kind of hard wood, and a good stain applied to 
them, with a subsequent coat or two of white shellac, will 
give a very satisfactory result. 

In an old house, the floors of which are soiled and 
stained with paint, the first thing to be done is to apply 
caustic potash to the paint stains, and leave it on until 
they are dissolved. 

It may take a couple of days to do this if the paint is hard, 
and afterwards the floor should be well scoured and dried. 

If the boards do not fit perfectly, have the spaces filled 
with putty or with a mixture which has been often recom- 
mended of late, of newspapers soaked in a paste made of 
flour and water. The proportions of this are one pound 
of flour, three quarts of water, and one tablespoonful of 
powdered alum. The newspapers should be torn into bits, 
and the whole thoroughly boiled and mixed until of the 
consistency of putty. It may be colored with a little of 
the staining mixture, and should be forced into the cracks 
with a knife, when it will soon become hard and dry like 
papier maché. 

The labor of staining a floor is not very great, and, as 
no particular skill is required, the boys of the family might 
be allowed to use up their superfluous energy in this way. 
By sitting on a low stool and painting one board at a 
time, lengthwise of the board, and using a large brush, a 
good-sized room may soon be covered. Allow it to dry 
well before putting on a second coat, and this in turn 
before shellacking, and let twenty-four hours at least 
elapse before using’the room after the final coat. 

Perhaps it would be best for the novice to buy the stain 
already mixed, but a little experimenting will give excel- 
lent results, and the expense will, of course, be less. If a 
soft yellow the color of pine is desired, use raw sienna, 
diluted very thin with turpentine. This does not show 
dust or foot-marks like the darker stains, and is very 
desirable in rooms which are much used. 

Raw umber greatly diluted is a good color for a library 
or sitting-room, and thin Vandyke brown on Georgia pine 
is very pleasing. For fancy borders crimson lake diluted 
gives a rose tint, and Prussian blue mixed as thin as pos- 
sible and varnished has somewhat the appearance of 
water. In a summer room this would have a cool effect. 

A good way is to experiment with the different stains 
on bits of wood of the same quality as the floor until the 
desired tint is obtained. 

The chief objection to a stained floor proceeds, undoubt- 
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edly, from the fact that the dust remains on the surface, 
instead of being absorbed as it isin a carpetedroom, To 
get rid of this it is only necessary to tie a piece of soft 
flannel around a broom and go over the boards every day 
or two. This is really but the work of a few minutes, and 
the frequent polishing gives a fine gloss not to be gained 
in any other way. 

Water should never be used on a stained or parquet 
floor, as it has the effect of making it dull at once, besides 
being quite unnecessary where the flannel cloth is used as 
suggested. 

Another objection to this method of finishing floors is 
the cost of rugs to cover them. 

I admit that the first cost of good rugs is far greater 
than that of carpets, but it is always well, when making a 
purchase, to look beyond the first cost, if possible. By 
attending sales and buying at odd seasons, Turkish rugs 
may often be got at reduced rates, and, aside from the fact 
that they will wear indefinitely, they give an air of refine- 
ment to a room, which every housewife should aim to 
secure. 

There are other varieties of Oriental rugs, however, which 
are not so costly, and the writer knows of one room in 
which there is a Kelim rug 5 x 8, which cost but $10, and 
which covers a goodly space. It is in rich colorings of 
red and yellow and black, and is thick and warm. To 
supplement it are several black goatskins which were 
bought, unlined, at a cost of $3 each, and the lining put in 
at home. By such shifts as this a small sum may often 
be made to go a great way. The Turkish cotton and jute 
rugs, which come in dull blues and browns, with a mingling 
of white, are soft and thick and far cheaper than formerly. 
Good-sized ones are offered at from $5 up to $20, which 
will last many years if properly cared for. 

A friend of the writer has for some time had in contem- 
plation a square made of three breadths of rag carpeting. 
This, it is intended, shall be of a solid dark blue, woven 
with a warp of gray cord, if possible, and at the ends a 
heavy knotted fringe of the same, If this can be com- 
passed, a pleasing and durable rug will be secured at 
slight expense, which would answer admirably for a bed- 
room or sitting-room, and in a country house would prove 
suitable for a dining-room as well, 


A Question of Songs 


“Let me make the songs of a nation, and I care not 
who makes its laws,” said a wise man. This quotation 
came to mind not long since when reading a letter from 
Boston in one of our literary journals, in which the follow- 
ing songs were given as being the kind of ballads that were 
popular among the tenement-house people in that modern 
Athens, Boston : “‘ The Coal-Shovelers,” “ The Two Selected 
Spooners of the Gang,” “ Annie Rooney,” and “ Maggie 
Murphy’s Home;” incidentally the writer traced the 
realism of these songs to the awakened interest in “the 
other half,” so that even they demand photography in 
poetry. It is rather amusing when such statements are 
made, That poor “other half,” who are simply human 
_ beings subject to the ill and the good of those of larger 
financial opportunities, are given traits that place them 
in a separate class in natural history. This correspond- 
_ €nt does not mention that one of the most popular ballads 
of recent years among “ the other half,” the one most fre- 
quently flung on the air by children, little and big, and by 
organ-grinders, is “ Sweet Violets.” The Wagnerian apos- 
tle would not consider this music, but most of us are able 
to discover a melody in that ballad, if we listen with un- 
prejudiced ears, even though we have heard it sung hundreds 
of times through the noses of happy, skipping little tene- 
ment-house children. Another of the most popular ballads 
of recent years has been “ Comrades,” of which one might 
question both the poetry and the music, but certainly one 
cannot question the sentiment. Little children not old 
€nough to pronounce the words distinctly will gather in 
groups and sing that over and over and over; and is 
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it fanciful to think that the little expressions of affection 
seen during the singing of this song by groups of children 
are due to the sentiment of the ballad? This correspondent 
goes on to give the titles of what he calls the popular 
ballads: “ How Polly Burned Her Finger on the Stove,” 
“ How Pat Magee Swiped Denny in the Eye,” and a few 
more equally elegant. It really would be interesting to 
know how often that correspondent had heard songs of 
that class sung spontaneously on the streets of a tene- 
ment-house block, for it is the popularity of a song 
where there is no restraint that proves its acceptance. 
He may have heard them frequently in concert-halls, 
such as abound on the Bowery in New York; but cer- 
tainly he would not claim that this brought them under 
the head of popular songs, that they were the kind of music 
which the street Arab sang with the greatest enthusiasm, 
or the song with which little Molly will croon the baby 
to sleep as she sits on the curb with her feet in the gutter. 

Probably the boy or girl who would sing on the street 
any of the songs mentioned would be denominated by 
the boys and girls of that neighborhood as “ tough.” 
He would be found to be the boy who had no regard for 
the property of his neighbor, probably even that of his own 
family, and who was a veritable Ishmael. It is a tremen- 
dous mistake for people of intelligence to separate classes 
under the head of poor and rich. Wealth abounds in 
tenement-houses. Rich men, rich even in the present 
interpretation of that word, live in tenement-houses in a 
few rooms, though they own more than one house on the 
block and are receiving ten and twelve per cent. returns 
on their capital. Intelligence and even profound ambition 
are not strangers where dirt, disorder, and vulgarity are 
their neighbors, and it is quite safe to say that a hundred 
half-grown boys and girls could be found in any given 
neighborhood who will sing “ Sweet Violets” and “ Com- 
rades” and such ballads with great enthusiasm, who will 
absolutely not know that there is such a song published as 
“ How Polly Burned Her Finger on the Stove.” All such 
articles, written in such journals, give false ideas and put 
further off the end for which every intelligent man and 
woman is hoping—that is, the day when the two halves of 
society will understand and appreciate each other, know 
each other. The likeness between the two ends of society 
is not always flattering. They show a common kinship 
very much oftener than either the social or literary snob is 
willing to admit. What we need is to take care, when we 
attempt to photograph the poor for the rich or the rich for 
the poor, that we know our subject as a whole, not as a 
fragment. Arousing contempt or ahimosity in the breast of 
either class does not tend to the development of patriotism. 


Picked Up 


“ You must not be impudent to papa,” said Mr. B. to 
his boy. 

“T ain’t impident, papa. I meant whatI said the funny 
way, not the impident way,” replied the boy.—Zxchange. 


The Woman’s Baking Company has been started at 
Chicago. It is stated that the capital stock of this com- 
pany is $250,000, and that some of the stock is held by 
women in Europe and in South America, 


To the delight of the housekeeper whose means are lim- 
ited, manufacturers are making beautiful fabrics that are 
within the limits of economy. These fabrics are not imi- 
tations of expensive fabrics, but are sold on their own 
merits of beauty and adaptability. Beauty is no longer the 
monopoly of wealth. 


Last summer there was an epidemic of typhoid fever at 
Springfield, Mass. The State Board of Health traced the 
contagion directly to the milk supply. A case of typhoid 
fever had raged in the family of a farmer who supplied a 
large quantity of the milk sold in the city. The drainage 
near the housé was bad, and poisonous matter was found 
in the well in which the farmer cooled his milk. As soon 
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as these facts were discovered the supply of milk from 
that particular section was cut off, and immediately the 
epidemic began to disappear. 


There recently appeared in one of the papers a de- 


scription of a house in Buffalo in which natural gas and 
electricity are used. A visitor stated that the host had 
placed beside his bed a series of buttons ; by pressing one 
a fire is lighted in the dressing-room, dining-room, and 
kitchen ; another awakens the cook; and when the family 
come down-:stairs the house is comfortably warm. 


A newspaper correspondent makes a suggestion that is 
worth considering. He claims that recently, when riding 
in a train in the State of New York, the brakeman opened 
the door and called out “change cars for’—mentioning 
three or four places. He saw several people change into 
the next car forward, and he knew at once that the car 
that they were in was to be switched off for other points 
on the road. He suggests that the trainmen should be 
made to say “change trains.” 


“An Englishwoman makes a very sensible suggestion, 
that a “ Bureau of Female Guides” be established by the 
World’s Fair authorities. This Englishwoman has had 
for some years a “Guide Bureau” in London. These 
guides are women from twenty to thirty-five years of age. 
They dress simply, almost in a uniform. She says, what 
we all know to be true, that much of the real beauty of the 
Fair will be unseen by women, who are timid and not 
accustomed to travel, unless they are guided. It is to be 
hoped that among the numerous enterprises undertaken by 
American women this suggestion will be acted upon. 


There has been organized in Philadelphia a Society for 
the Prevention of Tuberculosis. Investigation showed 
that families moving into tenements where the former 
occupants had been the victims of this disease exhibited 
symptoms within a short period,and unless removed suc- 
cumbed. Dr. Flick in his report says: 

Fully one-half of the cases of consumption in the Fifth Ward 
are believed to be due to living in infected houses. A family 
unsuspectingly moves into one of the houses which on the map 
are marked with black dots. This house has just been vacated 
by a family in which death from consumption has occurred. 
The weakest member of the incoming family succumbs to the 
disease, the infection spreads to new victims, and death reaps a 
greater harvest. 


The new Society will do most of its work among the 
poor, teaching how infection can be avoided. All cases 
of consumption will be reported to the Health Board and 
registered. Consumption is a most fatal disease among 
the poor, and much can be done by education, and by law if 
it is enforced, to prevent it. : 


A New Use for an Ox 


You would have laughed as much as we did if you had 
seen them. A great, beautiful brown ox whose sides gleamed 
like those of a well-groomed horse. On his back a small 
boy, whose short legs and bare feet stood out on either 
side on a level with the back of the ox. A small twig 
furnished with a cord was the whip used by the smail boy. 
The reins were fastened about the horns of the ox. A 
smart tapping on the great sides of the ox given with the 
whip, and away he started on a trot, with the little rider 
sitting steadily on his back, looking like a huge potato as 
they disappeared in the shade of the trees. The ox was 
evidently quite used to being employed in this way; he 
trotted along as easily as if he were drawing a plow ora 
load of hay. The afternoon brought back the small boy, 
this time on the back of the other ox of that team, who 
was just as steady and quiet as hismate. We learned then 
that the oxen were being shod ; the small boy having them 
in charge was the son of the owner. He seemed to think 
that oxen were made to carry small boys on their backs, 
and he looked as if greatly puzzled by our interest and 
amusement when he rode by. | 
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Getting Ready for the Fair 


In Two Parts—II. 
By Mary Allaire 


“‘Now my road don’t go any farther; I shall have to 
connect,” said Jack. 

“ Yes, you will have to connect with the Chicago and 
St. Louis road, and at Toledo you will probably connect 
again with the Lake Shore and Michigan; and do you 
know, fellows, they say we get a real good view of the Fair 
grounds before we enter the city? _ Now I think, boys, you 
have got my idea. You see, whoever goes by this route 
will go along the shores of Lake Erie, and I would like to 
know how much we, any of us, know about Lake Erie. 
How much do we remember of the Battle of Lake Erie? 
What do you say, Jack? suppose you go to work on that 
map of the New York Central and its connections and tell 
us all that you have found out next Saturday night? Why, 
do you know, fellows, I am just glad we thought of 
that !” 

“We!” said Jack, with a face all alight with admiration, 
“ Why, we were regular chumps! Where would we have 
been if you had not thought of it? Of course I will go to 
work, We have got a gazetteer at our house, and [ will 
look the thing up. I will find out all I possibly can, and I 
wish you fellows would, too.” 

** Well, we each have our own maps.” 

“That’s just it,” said the Philosopher. “If we are 
going to do this thing well, one fellow must take one route. 
Well, Reg, what have you?” 3 

“Why, the West Shore.” 

“ Well, of course your route will be just the same as 
Jack’s, except between New York and Albany. |! tell you 
what you do; you fellows divide the work. Let Jack do 
all the hunting up for the places west of Buffalo. Why, 
look here, fellows, Niagara Falls is going to come in more 
naturally for the fellow who’s got the Grand Trunk. Sup- 
pose you two boys leave Niagara Falls alone, and we'll 
have George Rhodes do that. Jack, you take all west of 
Buffalo, and let Reg do the work between New York and 
Buffalo. There is enough of it to keep you fellows busy 
all the spare time you will have for the next week, and so 
that matter is settled. What map have you got, Tuck?” 
asked the Philosopher of Tucker Robinson. 

_ The Erie.” 

“ Now we are on new ground, and lots of it interesting. 
What is the first important city that you find ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. There’s Binghamton—’tain’t so 
big, but it’s pretty. My father says they call that city the 
Parlor City.” 

“ Well, you might look it up and see whether there is any- 
thing more important than its beauty, though that is enough 
to lead us to talk about it,” said the Philosopher. ‘ Then 
there is Elmira.” 

“That is where the reformatory is,” said Jack; “I 
remember that.” At which all the boys laughed. 

“T tell you what you fellows ought to do who have got 
roads going through Pennsylvania and Ohio; you ought to 
find out something about the coal and oilindustries. Why, 
I expect we shall see trains of cars loaded with coal, iron, 
and oil, and we ought to study up something about these 
industries. One of us, say you, Tuck Robinson, take the 
coal. Who has got the Baltimore and Ohio road? I 
have, myself,” said the Philosopher, “so I will take the 
iron.” 

“Oh, yes, you might know he would do that,” replied 
Jack, ‘* because Political Economy is his craze.” 

The Philosopher paid no attention to this remark. “ And 
who has the Pennsylvania? I see—Charley Brown. Well, 
Charley, you’ll have to take the oil. Now, my plan is that 
we three fellows do that work pretty thoroughly. We'll 


really get the history of these three products in those States. 
We'll find out when they were discovered; how long 
they’ve been worked ; what is the output ; how many men 
are employed, and the amount of capital invested. There is 
no use of you fellows looking blank, now—all that work 
can be done. We have a good library, and our fathers and 
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mothers know a good deal, and what they don’t know our 
teachers will, and if we choose we'll get a lot of knowledge 
by asking questions, and I think that if we do the thing 
thoroughly we’ve got a week’s work ahead of us. Who’s 
got the New York, Ontario, and Western road ?” 

“ Me,” said Rob Cooper. 

“ Well, Rob, do you know that you go through a coun- 
try where there’s a lot of capital invested? You know 
there are lots of tanneries and acid factories in the section 
through which the New York, Ontario, and Western runs.” 

“Yes, and trout,” said Reg, with shining eyes. 

“ Now I am going to make anotherchange. I am going 
to let Rob find out all he can about Niagara Falls. Now, 
this just proves to you what I said in the beginning: that 
we think we know a lot about the geography of the United 
States until we study the maps. We do not know the geog- 
raphy of our own State. Now, this is the road that will 
take us through Niagara and over the Suspension Bridge. 
I think that Rob, without any trouble, can tél us about the 
tanneries and acid factories; but I wish, Rob, that you 
would give most of your time to the Falls and the Suspen- 
sion Bridge, and find out all you can about that company 
that is going to use the water-power at Niagara Falls for 
electrical power. That Suspension Bridge was considered 
a wonder till the Brooklyn Bridge was built, and I don’t 
remember just what the difference is, but, Rob, just a little 
reading and talking it over with your father—”’ 

“Yes, and my Uncle Robert is a civil engineer, and he 
knows all about it,” interrupted Rob. 

‘‘ Now you have struck it,” said the Philosopher. And 
Rob began at once making notes in his book. At this 
point the Philosopher uncovered anothermap. “ Say, look 
here, fellows, somebody has got todo double duty. Here’s 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western road. Well, I 
tell you what I think, the boy who has the Erie would 
better take that road, and especially look up the salt 
mines at Syracuse. I know it’s not on the direct route. 
It’s on one of the branches, but those salt mines are impor- 
tant, and we know very little about them. And that leaves 
the Grand Trunk; George Rhodes has it. I tell you, fel- 
lows, Canada isn’t given over to woods and bears when you 
look at that map; why, it’s covered. It’s got lots of rail- 
roads, and their branches ; why, it looks ”—“ It looks like 
the railroad yards of the Pennsylvania road,” said George. 
“Who would have thought it? Yes, there’s lots to do on 
that map.” 

“Well, that’s just it; one doesn’t know until he really 
looks into a thing how much there is tolearn. And, I tell 
you what you’d better do, George; you’d better look into 
that water route from Buffalo. The Transportation Com- 
pany runs steamers from Buffalo to Chicago through the 
lakes, and I should think it would be a lovely trip. You see 
that would take us through the Straits of Mackinac, and 
don’t you remember that beautiful story by Miss Woolson, 
‘Anne,’ I think they called it? I have always wanted to 
go to Mackinaw ever since I read that story. I tell you 
what it is, boys, we’ve laid out enough work for one week, 
and I shall be thankful if we half do it.” 


A Legend of Jupiter’s Moon, Callisto 
By Sara E. Wiltse 


The Lady Moon was away from home. Many nights 
the earth children and the star children had looked east 
and looked west, hoping to find a peep at the fair face of 
the home-coming moon. At last the time for her return 
had come ; the lace curtains of the sky parlor were fastened 
back with knots of cloud flowers and clusters of sky gems, 
which the earth children would have thought were dew- 
drops until they had touched them with finger-tips and 
learned that, like diamonds, these jewels could be handled 
without injury. 

Out came the star children, flashing like white pigeons 
at sunrise, but the mamma Moon had not yet arrived, 
though she was surely just the other side of the silken sky 
curtain of blue, for she thrust the slender curve of her 
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white dimpled arm through the folds of the soft curtain and 
caressed the waiting children, who kissed her snowy fingers, 
turning the rings round and round, clasping and unclasp- 
ing the silver bracelet on her wrist, while scores of star 
babies nestled in the downy cradle of her loving arm. 

At last the curtain was opened wide and the mamma 
moon was at home. Mars came dressed in his scarlet 
coat, wearing his great sword and glittering belt, and, tak- 
ing off his plumed hat, he kissed his mother’s hand and 
said : 

“ Welcome home, Lady Mother.” 

It cannot be told in our story how each child did some- 
thing to make the mother Moon glad to come home, but 
the secret of her joy was the certainty that in her absence 
no child had done anything to cause her sorrow. Venus 
brought cloud cushions for her arm-chair; the children 
formed the Great Dipper, and all listened to the story of 
her visit. 

“T went this time, my dear children, to visit my brother 
and sisters who live at the Court of Jupiter. I saw many 
wonderful things: rainbows that never fade, cloud lace 
which never wears out, flowers that lose neither sweet- 
ness nor freshness by being plucked, birds that look like 
winged lilies, jewels that sparkle like diamonds and yet are 
soft as an earth baby’s finger-tips, birds and butterflies that 
grow upon stems, and winged flowers that fly about in the 
rosy light which shines wherever my sister Callisto walks. 
My sister Callisto is as beautiful as her work is wonder- 
ful. She is appointed by our Father to understand all the 
sorrows of all the worlds. She does not grieve, as you might 
suppose, for she knows that in good time all the pain will 
be cured, from that which clouds the brow of a little earth 
child to that which may sometime furrow the heart of our 
warlike, ruddy Mars. This knowledge of grief and its 
certain cure, added to her constant ministry to such as leave 
the earth world in despair or affright, makes the wonderful 
beauty of your Aunt Callisto’s face. 

“ As I told you, she walks in rosy light, and when one 
looks deep into her violet eyes he learns to hope, though 
she never audibly speaks. It is said that her sweet silence 
is one of the sources of her marvelous power, and her 
lack of speech is never misunderstood. When she takes 
an earth child in her arms it never again grieves. It isthe 
earthward glance of her eyes that gives the color to their 
violets, and her kiss upon their lids gives the eyes of new- 
born earth babies that wonderful shade which puzzles their 
mammas and baffles description, so that no one can tell 
just the color of baby eyes. All the red flowers and fruits, 
all the cherry lips and damask cheeks, catch their hue from 
the rosy rays that encircle the Lady Callisto. 

“ She told me to-night, and that is why I lingered so long 
behind the great sky curtain, that there was a time when 
the light which surrounded her was crimson as blood, but 
that, as cruelty ‘and sorrow grew less, her light became 
brighter and clearer, until it is now described as of a red- 
dish shade by those who look at her through telescopes.” 

The star children were now given the presents sent by 
their Aunt Callisto: a ruby clasp in the shape of a cluster 
of half-blown roses for the glittering belt of Mars, and two 
mysterious gems which the earth children suppose are little 
moons; a pair of scarlet wings for the feet of Mercury, 
which would serve as a passport to the very court of Jupiter 
should he ever pay a visit there; a girdle of gorgeous 
garnets for Aldebaran, and some lovely token for each star 
child—every gift, however, partaking of the color of the 
light which radiates from the queenly brow of Callisto, who 
hears all sad secrets, never revealing one, and, better yet, 
never feeling scorn for the weakness of mind or body which 
the secret reveals to her. 

This pitying patience may be the secret of her power to 
impart hope and strength to the sorrowful. 

The star children dropped many gifts to the sleeping 
earth children, who smiled as they took them, and earth 
mammas, seeing the smiles, said, “The babes have sweet 
dreams!” 

Bless the earth mammas! they do not know all the gifts 
their children receive from the stars while in sleepy-land, 
and when some child tries to tell, they are quite likely to 
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say, “Only a dream, my child,” forgetting that the wise 
men do not certainly know of what dreams are made. 


An Artistic Boa-constrictor 


Why some people travel is a mystery. They have but 
slight interest in what they see, and make no attempt to 
increase interest by increasing knowledge. 

Two American citizens met, at a comparatively recent 
period, in the Antwerp Cathedral, before the “‘ Descent from 
the Cross.” One of them was so impressed with the picture 
that he could stand before it for but a few minutes at 
a time, retiring to a distant part of the Cathedral and 
returning again to the picture. On his third return he 
found in front of it another American citizen. A common 
country compelled recognition, and the later visitor began 
conversation with the remark : 

“ Seen this before ?” 

“Yes, this is the third time this morning.” 

Quickly interrupting, the later one said, sinking his 
hand deeper in his pocket, as he turned away: 

“ Humph! I take it in at one gulp.” 

This was repeated to a lady who had traveled abroad 
for some time. “ Yes, I believe that, and I know just how 
your friend felt,” she said. “ I remember on more than one 
occasion I have seen—I will admit it—Americans come 
into’ the gallery of the Sistine Madonna (you remember 
you turn after you enter), glance at the number in their 
catalogue that corresponded with the number on the 
picture, draw a pencil-mark in their catalogue, and pass 
on.” The comments some people make on the most 
impressive occasions, and in the presence of the most 
impressive objects, are often puzzling, for they carry no 
idea. An American was overheard as he stood viewing 
the Falls of Niagara for the first time saying, “Gosh! that 


is neat.” 


Here and Elsewhere 


Many boys use a carpet-tack without the faintest idea of 
how it is made, and yet its manufacture is very interesting. 
The first thing one sees on entering a factory where tacks 
are made is miles and miles and miles of iron bands, 
resembling nothing so much as the iron hoops about bar- 
rels. This is the beginning of the carpet-tack. Down 
through the center of the room is a machine from which 
stretch, at equal distances and on both sides, projecting 
arms. Boys pick up the iron bands, which are assorted in 
length, and lay them in these arms, fastening them in place, 
and start the machinery. Each boy attends to two arms, 
When the band is in place and the machinery is started, 
the band is turned from side to side, and the tacks drop 
down complete, heads and points. One realizes a little 
the demand for these very useful but sometimes very 
annoying articles when he is told that this one factory 
turns out 250,000 tacks a day, and can do very much more 
when rushed. It seems almost as though the machinery 
must be human when one looked at the flat pieces of iron, 
and saw dropping apparently from the end finished tacks 
into large boxes. 


To speak of a jacket weighing 40,000 pounds startles one, 
and yet such a jacket has just been made at the Bethlehem 
Iron Works, in Pennsylvania. It was not made for the Gen- 
eral of the United States Armies, nor for the Admiral of 
the Navy, but for a gun. This jacket of metal fits over the 
tubing, and is meant, not to keep the tubing warm, but 
to give it strength, so that it will be able to stand the dis- 
charge of the projector. Experts tell us that a few years 
ago it would have been impossible to have accomplished 
this method of clothing a 13-inch gun. It is so delicate 
an operation that a single mistake to do the right thing at 
the right moment would result in the loss of thousands of 
dollars and weeks of labor. The jacket was put on in 
Washington, under the charge of Commander. Folger. 
Usually a jacket is larger than the boy, but this jacket for 
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a gun was one-hundredth of an inch smaller than the tube 
over which it was to go. The first thing, then, to be done 
was to enlarge the jacket just enough to go over the gun, 
and yet permit of that shrinkage of one-hundredth of an 
inch. Every boy knows that this expansion was accom- 
plished by heat. In this case the heat was furnished by 
hydro-carbon burners, which produced the heat without a 
flame. The hot metal was raised by the use of machinery, 
and, after its temperature had been taken by thermometers 
throughout its entire length, was lowered over the tube, 
where it slowly cooled and became a part of the great 


weapon. 
The Apostolic Church 
XVII.—Apostolic Faith ' 
By Lyman Abbott 


How much faith is necessary to secure answer to prayer? 
Not a great deal. Ifaccording to our faith it was unto us, 
the gift would be sometimes very small. Christ’s saying is 
to be interpreted as meaning that the gift is never less than 
the faith: God often does “exceedingly abundantly more 
than we know how to ask or even think.” 


Peter is kept in prison; presently he is to be brought 
forward and executed. It is not said that he was praying 
for deliverance, but it may safely be assumed that his 
prayers commingled with those of the Church. When the 
deliverance came, however, he was utterly astonished ; 
could not believe it; thought he was dreaming. How 
very much like Christians of our time! The Apostles were 
men “of like passions as we ourselves are.” Answers to 
prayer always surprise us. They seem not the natural 
thing, but the phenomenal. 


Certainly the Church was praying for Peter, and pray- 
ing without ceasing. What was their prayer? Possibly 
only that he might have courage to endure the martyrdom, 
but this is not the way we pray; it is not probable that it 
is the way they prayed. Far more probably they prayed, 
as we do about the sick-bed, for deliverance if deliverance 
were possible. Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane we may 
assume was their model, as it has been the model for 
Christian churches in all ages. 

But when the deliverance came, they too were astonished. 
When the damsel ran in and told the prayer-meeting that 
“ Peter stood before the gate,’’ they said unto her, “ Thou 
art mad.” And when she reaffirmed it they declared that 
it was a spirit, his guardian angel, or perhaps his ghost. 
Curious, is it not, that credulity seems to be easier than 
faith ? 

So still men believe in uncanny spirits of mortals, who 
do not believe in the Spirit of God; believe in the pres- 
ence of ghosts, but do not believe in the Divine Presence ; 
have faith in spirit-rappings and table-tippings, but not in 
the spiritual communion with the Eternal Father. 

It is needless to tarry long on thé lesson of this lesson. 
It may fairly be summed up in this one sentence: If you 
have not much faith, pray with what little you have. On 
the whole, the famous prayer of the atheist was better than | 
none at all—‘'O God, if there be a God, have mercy on 
my soul, if I have a soul.” ; 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topic : Novem- 
ber 7—Prayer for God’s help (Ps. lvii.) ; November 8— 
Prepare your hearts (1 Sam. vii., 1-3); November 9— 


Abide in him (John xv., 1-8); November 10—Follow in 
His footsteps (1 Peter ii., 19-25) ; November 11—Watch 
unto prayer (1 Peter iv., 7-14); November 12—Meditate 
on His word (Josh. i 1-8); November 13—Topic: 
Preparation for service (Acts xiii., 3; 1 Peter iv., 7-10). 
Missionary meeting. 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 6, 1892.—Acts xii., 1-27- 


| 
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Religious News 


The Episcopal General Convention 
Third Week 
From a Special Correspondent 


The subjects under consideration during the past week of the 
General Convention have been, perhaps, of more importance 
than those of any previous period of the Church’s history. As 
has been evident during the whole Convention, matters relative 
to the interests of Christ and humanity, such as sociological 
problems and wide-reaching missionary projects, have caused 
more enthusiasm and created more interest than matters merely 
denominational. The new hymnal, upon which the appointed 
committee has expended six years of labor, was accepted with 
but a few moments’ delay, upon the restoration of a few favorite 
hymns that had been omitted. Many had anticipated several 
days’ debate on the subject, and a consideration of the hymns 
seriatim in a committee of the whole. As soon as the hymnal 
was accepted, Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, New York, 
introduced the subject of Christian Unity, under the form of 
resolutions embodying amendments to the Constitution. It was 
proposed to place at the beginning of the Constitution, “In the 
name of God, amen;” to insert as Article First the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the names of the books of Holy 
Scripture commonly received and set forth by the Church as 
canonical. 

A further proposal was to add to Article Eighth (treating of the 
Book of Common Prayer, administration of the sacraments, the 
ordering of bishops, priests, and deacons) the following words : 
“ But nothing in this article shall be so construed as to restrain the 
bishop of a diocese or of a missionary jurisdiction from taking 
under his spiritual oversight congregations of Christian people, 
whose ministers shall have received Episcopal ordination, and 
who themselves, accepting the two creeds, shall agree to wor- 
ship according to such form or directory as the said bishop 
shall himself set forth and authorize for use, provided such form 
or directory contain or enjoin nothing contrary to the faith of 
this Church, and require in connection with the administration 
of the Sacraments of Baptism and the Supper of the Lord the 
unfailing use of the words and elements ordained by Christ him- 
self.” In introducing his resolution Dr. Huntington described 
the Church as at the threshold of a great responsibility, because 
a great opportunity. ‘“ This resolution,” he said, “ brings before 
us one of the two great questions which are destined to occupy 
the heart and mind of Christendom. The former of these, the 
economic problem, while it has ligatures that tie it to the life of 
the Church, more properly belongs to senates and legislatures ; 
but the latter of the two—Christian unity—belongs pre-eminently 
to the councils of the Church. At the very heart of the Trac- 
tarian movement of fifty years ago lay intense longing for the 
reunion of Christendom. That is the foreign soil in which we 
trace the root of this resolution. The native soil is the some- 
what dissimilar movement of forty-five years ago known as the 
Memorial movement. These two form the tap-root of our reso- 
lution. On the face of it, it is am endeavor to embody in the 
organic law of this Church the Chicago-Lambeth platform of 
unity. It found its first public expression at the mouth of the 
House of Bishops in the city of Chicago in the year 1886. It 
was next confirmed at the Lambeth Conference by the weight 
of the united utterance of one hundred and forty-five bishops, 
the collective episcopate of the Anglican communion.” 

As the debate went on during the better parts of two days, it 
became evident that a vote upon these resolutions would not be 
a test vote regarding the attitude of the Convention toward the 
subject of Christian unity. It was largely felt and expressed 
that the Constitution was not the place for the creeds of the 
Church ; legal points were raised; it was feared that once 
placed among the provisions of the Constitution these creeds 
would, with them, be subject to emendations and alterations. 
The House seemed to be about equally divided. During the 
discussion the Rev. Mr. Cathell, the Rev. Dr. Prall, the Rev. 
Dr. Elliot, of Washington, Dr. Harwood, of Connecticut, the 
Rev. Mr. Lightner, of Delaware, the Rev. Dr. Alsop, of Long 
Island, Dr. McKim, of Washington, the Rev. Dr. Gailor, of 
Tennessee, and others spoke in favor of the resolutions. It was 
urged by the Rev. Mr. Faude that, if adopted, these resolutions 
should receive an overwhelming vote, which the House was not 
prepared to give. The Rev. Edward Abbott then offered 
substitute resolutions calculated to harmonize the conflicting 
views of the members of the Convention. For reasons unknown 


these resolutions were not accepted as a substitute for those 
of the Committee by its Chairman, Dr. Huntington. In con- 
cluding the argument, that speaker answered the objections 
that had been made, and then said that, dear as the object 
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sought was to his heart, and firmly as he believed the res- 
olutions would pass, it was the part of workers in the 
great cause of Christian unity to wait as well as to labor, 
and he was prepared to withdraw his resolutions until 
such time as the Convention could more largely unite upon 
them. Great excitement prevailed over the manner of their re- 
committal to the Committee, and, cries of sharp practice having 
arisen, each member of the Committee arose in turn and gave 
his support to the Chairman, who had been accused of unparlia- 
mentary proceedings. This matter having been settled, Dr. 
Huntington offered substitutes for the original resolutions, in 
passing which the House accepted as its own the Chicago- 
Lambeth declarations on Christian unity. These substitute 
resolutions, prepared, as it afterward appeared, by President 
Low, of Columbia, provided for a joint commission to report at 
the next Convention what changes, if any, the acceptance of that 
declaration makes desirable in the organic law of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church ; this portion of the resolution was lost. The 
promoters of this movement feel that they have gained by the 
discussion far more than they had hoped. Objections have been 
less general and less virulent than was expected. In no sense 
was the subject discussed on party lines; Catholics, Evangel- 
icals, and Broad Churchmen all united in its support. Men who 
had seen deeply enough into the universal essential truths 
whereby the Catholic Church of Christ must shape its organism 
to the needs of every time and every nation in its progress along 
the ages, were at one on the matter; objections came from men 
whose church life emphasizes itself along lines of detail impor- 
tant in themselves to the progress and welfare, but not essential 
to the organic existence, of the Church of Christ. That such a 
discussion could take place upon the floor of such a conserv- 
ative body as the Convention here assembled, and be listened 
to with candor and without rancor, as one by one favorite denom- 
inational sanctities were subordinated to the great prirciples 
which shone forth more and more clearly, was the finest exhibi- 
tion of the fact that this Episcopal branch of the Church is learning 
to see fully its duty toward the reunion of the disjointed Chris- 
tian Church, and is educating itself to take that foremost place 
in the return to that unity maintained in the mind and will of 
Christ as the normal condition for his Church upon earth, 
during all the centuries of discord and disunion—the place 
due it by its historic continuity and its earnest resolve to set 
itself to the solution of the problems affecting the relations of 
God to humanity. The House of Deputies has now formally 
adopted the four declarations upon Christian unity, only tenta- 
tively set forth by the House of Bishops, which is the most 
liberal and progressive body of the two. 

Another item of great interest in the same direction was the 
report, delivered at one of the three great gatherings of the 
Church Unity Society, held last week, by its President, Bishop 
Whitebead ; I hope to publish this report in full, but cannot 
close this subject without reference to its wise and enthusiastic 
statements. 

“ T think,” said Bishop Whitehead, “ that the Bishops’ Declara- 
tion has been full of instruction for ovr clergy and people, fully 
as much as for the outside world; it has been a hard lesson for 
many of us to learn that, afterall, the essentials for the beginning 
of Church ynity are in the four propositions there laid down. 
Men among us have asked with astonishment, But what about 
liturgical worship? and the laying on of hands? What about 
the surplice and the Christian year? We as well as others need 
time to learn the full significance of that which we ourselves pro- 
pose. We must learn to discriminate between unity and uniform- 
ity, between principles and details, between universal agreements 
in essentials and local divergencies in practice. The unity we 
seek to restore must be none other than the unity which was 
lost. It should demand no greater uniformity, because ‘a vital 
unity effected will be the most potent agency’ in removing 
differences, and this removal of differences must follow, rather 
than precede, in all matters where disagreement is not upon 
essentials. Notwithstanding the innumerable obstacles to unity, 
we believe, even where we cannot see, that progress is being 
made. To walk by faith is better than to walk by sight wher- 
ever we are trying to do God’s will.” The speaker quoted largely 
from a writer in The Christian Union, referred to the temper of 
the Presbyterian body, mentioned as hopeful that Presbyterians 
as well as Congregationalists can discuss this great question for 
hours in their councils, saying that the House of Bishops has 
brought the subject of Church unity before the whole Christian 
population of this country, and the subject can never relapse 
into oblivion. 

The American Society of Church History led by Dr. Philip 
Schaff and Bishop Coxe, such general societies as the Young 
Men’s Christiag Association,. the Evangelical Alliance, and 
the Church Unity Society of England, are breaking down the 
barriers. The Church Unity Society has appointed the Sun- 
day nearest the 28th of October as Christian Unity Day, and urges 
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that upon that day sermons be preached in all churches and 
prayers sent up from all Christian peoples for the unity of the 
Church of Christ. 

Phillips Brooks has been addressing crowded congregations 
during the week ; he has swept everything before him, and the 
prejudice felt against him in some quarters has melted away. 
His sermon in the Convention Church touched largely upon the 
lessons of the Columbian celebration. On Friday, the 21st, the 
Convention assembled in St. Paul’s Church, engaged in a service 
prepared for the occasion, and partook of the communion. A 
mass-meeting of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood was addressed 
by Bishop Brooks and others. The Society for Work among 
Colored People, the City Guilds, the Deaf and Dumb Society, 
the Society for the Conversion of Jews, and the Church Unity 
Society, all held mass-meetings during the week. Great mis- 
sionary meetings were held on Sunday for children and adults. 

The questions of arbitration between nations, the position of 
the Revised Version, the discontinuance of Government sub- 
sidies to religious bodies, discussed in Convention, I hope to 
speak of next week. The Board of Missions listened for two 
afternoons to one of the most brilliant discussions ever heard on 
its platform. Seven new bishops were elected to the episco- 
pate, Japan, China, southern Florida, northern Michigan, east- 
ern Washington, Oklahoma, and northern Colorado being the 
new sees. The Convention will close at the end of this week 
with a service and the reading of the bishops’ pastoral. 


F. E. W. 
A Letter from Ramabai 


The following letter from the Pundita Ramabai was written to 
a friend in this country without any knowledge on her part of the 
recent discussion in our columns participated in by Mrs. Bar- 
rows and Dr. Pentecost. It must be taken, therefore, as all the 
more conclusive as to Ramabai’s religious opinions and experi- 
ence. It is very possible that when the correspondence pub- 
lished in The Christian Union reaches the eye of Ramabai, as it 
probably will in time, she may make some further statement as 
to her freedom from restraint as to the use of prayer in her 
school, though such statement is, in our judgment, rendered quite 
unnecessary from the official reports from which we have already 
quoted. Ramabai’s letter is as follows : 


I have several times read in the Indian and English papers 
Dr. Pentecost’s well-meant statement of what he calls my “ con- 
version.” I did not pay any attention to it, and have not taken 
the trouble to answer it, being confident that my friends will at 
once know what the facts are. I certainly attended Dr. Pente- 
cost’s mission services for about three weeks, and, being seated 
very near to where he spoke, I eould hear most of what he said, 
and I have derived great spiritual blessings from attending his 
Bible readings, etc. Buthe must have misunderstood my letters, 
otherwise he would not have taken me for one of his converts. 
If I remember well, I was converted in 1884, when I was bap- 
tized in England. I did then and do now differ from many 
Christians of orthodox and heterodox sects, never professing an 
other creed than that of the Apostles, and interpreting it accord- 
ing as I understood the statement of the Bible. I do not pre- 
tend to having obtained full knowledge of God’s love and his 
plan of salvation of mankind. I only hope and pray that all 
that is necessary may be shown tome. I suppose that you and 
many of my friends know that I accepted Christ as my Saviour 
and believed in him and his teachings; that being the only 
condition of becoming a Christian, I believe and still believe 
that I am a Christian, though I do not belong to any sect. 

Some people have called me a Unitarian, others an unbeliever, 
but I have tried until now not to present myself to any one 
under false colors. I am just as mucha Christian now as I was 
when I was baptized, only I hope I am increasing in the knowl- 
edge of God’s mercies in Christ. If that be called a“ conver- 
sion,” I believe every Christian is daily and hourly converted as 
he or she increases in the knowledge of God. I must at the 
same time say that great light has been thrown over my idea 
of God and my understanding of his attributes since I heard 
IDr. Pentecost’s explanations of certain portions of the Bible, 
and I give him credit for it. In acknowledgment of the benefits 
derived from his sermons, I wrote a letter to thank him, but I 
did not say, or did not mean anywhere to say, in it that I was 
“converted ” only when Dr. Pentecost came here. With all due 
honor to him, I must say that he has greatly misunderstood me 
and has greatly misrepresented my work as being sectarian, car- 
ried on under the auspices of the Unitarians. I believe he is 
too good a man to purposely misrepresent the work, but he must 
have heard from some people that I was a Unitarian working 
under Unitarians. Many good people entertain this strange 
idea to this day, but I do not know why. I myself have been 
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puzzled over this misunderstanding, but I let it alone, as I have 

many other important duties to attend to and have no time for 

any such things. RAMABAI, 
Sharada Sadan, Poona, September 15, 1892. 


The Synod and Professor Briggs 


A Judicial Committee was appointed by the New York Pres- 
byterian Synod, in session at Albany last week, to consider the 
complaint of Professor Briggs’s friends as to the action of 
the Presbytery. The constitution of this Committee was gen- 
erally regarded as a fair one. The complaint is in the nature of 
an appeal against the decision of the New York Presbytery 
that the committee which prepared the charges of heresy against 
Dr. Briggs was a committee of prosecution, an original party in 
the trial, and independent of the Presbytery which appointed it. 
The action of the General Assembly on this point was adverse 
to the ground taken by the present complainants, and, as our 
readers know, a retrial was ordered and is to begin before the 
New York Presbytery on November 9. The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Synod reported as follows : 

The Committee finds the complaints in order, but recommends that it is inex- 
pedient to take action at the present time, for the reason that the highest court 
has taken action covering the points at issue, and the lower court is now pro- 
ceeding under it. 

A minority report signed by four of the fifteen members of 
the Committee dissented from this recommendation. 

A debate on the report began, in which Dr. Francis Brown 
presented most ably the cause of the complainants, and urged 
action by the Synod. The position of the complainants was 
thus stated by Professor Brown: 

This complaint involves a constitutional question of great importance. 

Whether the errors against Dr. Briggs are real errors is not now to be discussed. 
The action of the General Assembly is no bar to the entertainment of this com- 
plaint by the Synod. The prosecuting committee had no existence or function 
apart from the action of the New York Presbytery, and no right to appeal to 
the General Assembly against a decision of the Presbytery. The General 
Assembly did not decide on the standing and authority of the Committee. 
This question we ask you to settlehere. If you take no action, it would strike 
a deadly blow at constitutional liberty in our Church,and leave the way open 
to centralization and usurpation. 
The debate was continued on Friday, and in the end the Synod 
adopted, by a vote of 122 to 40, the following substitute for the 
report of the Judiciary Committee, offered by Professor W. J. 
Beecher, of Auburn Seminary : 

In the matter of the Briggs case the Committee finds the complaint to be in 
order, but recommends that it is inexpedient to take action at the present time, 
for the following reasons : 

(1.) The case, threugh the action of the General Assembly and of the Pres- 
bytery of New York, is again before the Presbytery, and the complainants will 
there have their remedy in their own hands. 

(2.) In case the remedy there be found insufficient, they will afterwards have 
opportunity, by appeal or complaint, to bring the case again before the Synod. 


A Refuge for Discharged Convicts 
By a Visitor 


It was a warm day, and, after the little walk in the sun, the 
large, well-ventilated chapel of the Home for Industry and Ref- 
uge for Discharged Convicts was a welcome retreat from the 
heat. Gospel meetings are held there on Sunday afternoons at 
three o'clock, and Wednesday and Saturday evenings at 7:45. 

Of course the congregation was not a large one, for twenty 
out of the fifty convicts who have had a home at this place 
during the past few months have been given honest employment 
elsewhere, but it was a hearty service, and it was difficult to 
realize that such respectable-looking men were a company of 
ex-convicts. There were, besides these, some visitors (who are 
always welcome), and one feature of the institution (an unex- 
pected one) is the opportunity for mission work in the vicinity, 
as neighbors are attracted to the services. A minister of some 
Protestant denomination, from Chicago, was reading the Bible 
earnestly when we entered, making terse comments as he went 
along, and then we had extemporaneous prayers, and hearty 
singing, in which the male voices sounded finely. Mr. Henshaw, 
the Chicago minister, made a simple and earnest address, which 
held the attention to the end. After this the Superintendent, 
Mr. Stewart, said a few cheerful words and invited the men to 
“bear testimony.” I was not sorry that they were diffident 
about speaking and that their words were few, but, by slow de- 
grees and with much encouragement, several gave a short and 
satisfactory testimony. 

The service over, we were shown about the building, a pleas- 
ant, roomy place. The sleeping-rooms are neat and airy, with 
good beds, and as many closets as beds in every room, for the 
clothes of the inmates. In the basement, besides the kitchen, 
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pantry, etc., there is a large, light reading-room, another large 
room with brooms in different stages of their manufacture, and 
a dining-room that would accommodate many more than are now 
in the Home. 

To encourage the men a small weekly salary is paid to each. 
The Superintendent tells me a large number of former inmates 
are now doing well. To give a bit of statistics: within the 
eleven years 2,990 men have been received as inmates; of these, 
1,309 have received honest employment while in the Home. 

This institution (of which Mr. John H. Boswell is President 
and Treasurer) was formerly conducted on a small scale at 
Houston and Mul Streets; it was founded in 1879 and 
incorporated in 1882, but with the former accommodations it 
was impossible to receivejmany applicants, and the work of broom- 
making, with which the expenses are partly defrayed, was much 
restricted. The new building, at 224 West Sixty-third Street, 
finished a few months ago, meets both these wants, but donations 
will be sorely needed both for carrying on the institution 
and for paying off the indebtedness which has been contracted. 
The yearly expenses are about $8,000, and the profits of the 
broom and brush manufacture bring only, even in good times, 
from $1,000 to $2,000. Time is required to fit the men for their 
work, coming directly from prison as they do, otherwise the 
gains might be larger. The donations have not, as yet, been 
sufficient to make up the large deficiency, and consequently a 
debt of $15,000 has accumulated, in addition to that aos | in 
preparing the new establishment. 

The Society states its objects thus: 

“Its chief, aim and object is, first, to lead the men who 
have been discharged from prison to a higher power than their 
own will. ome to afford a home and refuge for the class 
above named, whom friends and society have shut their doors 
against, and to provide them with honest employment until they 
can be either received by their families, obtain employment, or 
we can find it for them.” 

The need for some such work as this has been long recognized 
by thoughtful minds, who realize how desperate is the condition 
of peopie newly released from jail. Who wants their services? 
They have said in their desperation that “ nothing remains for 
them but to steal.” It is reported that one who has been 
received at this Home has said: “ If I had only known of a place 
like this twenty years ago!” 

Here, then, is the opportunity for reformation, if a benevolent 
public will but come forward to this charity. I think a visit at the 
chapel services will persuade one that there are men with good 
desires and good intentions there. It is hoped, in time, that 
liberated prisoners from more distant places can be received 
into this refuge, and, perhaps, if this New York Society may be 
generously supported, other cities may be encouraged to attempt 
a similar work. 


Central Turkey College 


It is still less than two years since the building of the Central 
Turkey College was nearly destroyed by fire. The recent 
annual report shows that the work of restoration is already 
well advanced. The main building, one-third larger and much 
finer and more convenient than the old one, and a double house 
in the College inclosure for teachers and their families, are 
already so far completed as to provide fairly for present wants. 
To meet this expense there has been contributed by friends in 
Turkey about $2,000, friends in England $4,000, friends in 
America $6,000. To finish and furnish the building will require 
some $3,000 more. In addition to this, $12,000 is estimated as 
the sum necessary to put the institution on a firm financial basis. 
President Fuller, at the invitation of the Trustees, and with the 
approval of the Prudential Committee, is soon to visit this 
country to ask the friends of higher education in the mission 
field to give this important institution the means to enable it to 
do a work commensurate with its rare opportunities. It is hoped 
that he may meet such a hearty reception as will speedily 
put at the disposal of the College this small sum needed to 
complete its building and to suitably equip it for its great work. 

In these days of endowing colleges, where could money be 
put to better use? It is specially gratifying to learn that, with 
all the difficulties which the Turkish Government has been put- 
ting in the way of Christian schools and of mission work, no objec- 
tion has been raised to the rebuilding of this College; this is 
no doubt due in part to the high character of its standing as a 
school, and in part to the very wide and powerful influence 
exerted by the beneficent work done in the Azariah Smith 
Hospital connected with it, and which it is hoped in the near 
future may be developed into a fully equipped medical school. 

It ought not to require many weeks for Dr. Fuller to secure 
the sum he seeks. We bespeak for him a candid hearing and 
4 generous response. 
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Gleanings 


—The Rev. E. Winchester Donald, of the Church of the 
Ascension, New York City, has accepted the rectorship of 
Trinity Church of Boston. Boston papers say that he will prob- 
ably enter upon his new duties about December r. 

—The Universalist Church Conference was held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., last week. President Metcalf made the opening address. 
Papers were read by the Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Portland, 
Maine, on “ The Study of History ;” by the Rev. Frederick W. 
Betts, of Syracuse, on “ Crimes and Criminals;” and by the 
Rev. J. M. Pullman, of Lynn, Mass., on “ The Organization of 
Charity in Cities.” 

—The trial of Professor Henry P. Smith, of the Lane Semi- 
nary (Presbyterian) of Cincinnati, will proceed before the Pres- 
bytery of that city on November 14, a citation for that date 
having been issu At the session of the Cincinnati Presby- 
tery last week Dr. McKibben, of the Committee of Prosecu- 
tion, read the charges, specification, and list of proofs formulated 
by the Committee. Our readers have already been informed of 
the general character of these charges, which are based mainly 
on pamphlets and newspaper articles written by Professor 
Smith, and which strongly resemble those now pending against 
Professor Briggs in this city. 

—The American Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance will 
hold its thirteenth annual Convention at Auburn, N. Y., Octo 
ber 27-30. Papers will be read by representatives of the fol- 
lowing institutions: Allegheny (U. P.}—J. R. Millen, “ The 
Alliance in its Relation to the Seminaries and to Missions ;” 
Hamilton (Bap.)}—G. G. Johnson, “ Evangelization the First 
Thing ;” Yale (Cong.)\—H. T. Pitkin, “Systematic Giving ;” 
Gettysburg (Luth. Ev.)—George H. Reen, “ The Pastor and 
the Foreign Field;” Union, N. Y. (Presb.), C. D. Campbell, 
“ The Relation of the Churches to City Evangelization.” Pub- 
lic addresses will be made by the Rev. T. Harwood Pattison, 
D.D., Rochester Theological Seminary, “ The Making of Will- 
iam Carey ;” Robert E. Speer, Secretary Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, “ The Missionary Spirit;” and by others. 
Among the missionaries who will be present are Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn, of India, and John G. Paton, of the New Hebrides. 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—H. S. Kimball, of Hyde Park, IIL, accepts a call to Hyannis, Mass. 

—E. C. Holman, of the Center Church, Haverhill, Mass., accepts a call to 
Oskaloosa, Ia. 

—M. F. Buell has become pastor of the First Church of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

—H. M. Burr has resigned the pastorate of the Park Church ef Springfield, 
Mass. 

—W. A. Hutchinson has become pastor of the church in Coral, Mich. 

—C. S. Holton, of the Andover Seminary, accepts a call to Eastport, Me. 

—H. E. Johnson has received a call to the United Church of East Providence. 
R. 

—William Cochran, of Highland, Mich., accepts a call to the Union Taber- 
nacle of Chicago, Ill. 

—A. C. Moses was ordained in Shopiere, Wis., on October 3. 

—W. H. Pound accepts a call to Cortland, N. Y. 

—C. E. Harwood, of Presque Isle, Me., has resigned. 

—G. Pettingill. of Boothbay Harbor, Me., has resigned. 

—A. M. Gliddon, of Appleton, Minn., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—John N. Mills was installed as pastor of the South Church of Evanston, 
IiL, on October 13. 

—Paul F. Sutphen, of the Woodland Avenue Church of Cleveland, O., has 
received calls from the Calvary Church of that city, the Second Church of 
Newark, N. J., and it is rumored will receive a call from the Fourth Avenue 
Church of New York City. 

—W. R. Laird has received a call from the First Church of Westchester, Pa. 

—J. M. Elliott has become pastor of the Sixtieth Street Church in Chicago, IL 

—W. C. Stinson, of Wauwatoosa, Wis., has received a call from the church 
in Lansdowne, Pa. 

EPISCOPAL 

—D. A. Bonner has resigned the rectorship of the Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Toledo, O. 

—T. J. Garland, of ‘All Saints’ Church, Johnstown, Pa., has declined the 
rectorship of St. John’s Church, lonia, Mich. 

—S. T. Street accepts the rectorship of the church in Waterford, N. Y. 

—J. F. Potter, of Christ Church, Harrison, N. J., has resigned on account 
of ill health. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—William J. Harsha, formerly pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Omaha, Neb., was installed as pastor of the Second Collegiate Reformed 
Church of New York City, on October 19. 

—Clarence Lathbury was installed as pastor of the Church of New Jerusalem 
at Fall River, Mass., on October 17. 

—E. F. Towle, of Chattanooga, Tenn., has received a call from the East 
Unitarian Church of Salem, Mass. 

—A. R. Tilts accepts a call to the Baptist church in Northampton, Mass. 

—S. L. Morse was installed as pastor of the First Baptist Church of Plym- 
outh, Mass., on October 5. 

—S. L. Phalen has resigned the pastorate of the Unitarian church in Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 
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Books and Authors 


New Greek History’ 


Recent excavations in Greek lands, the lately discovered 
“ Constitution of Athens” (a long-lost work of Aristotle’s), 
newer and more scientific studies of art and epigraphy, 
and the important application of ethnology to test the 
conjectures of chroniclers new and old—all these, with 
some lesser forces, have brought it about that much of our 
history of Greece must be rewritten. Grote and Curtius 
already are in some ways utterly out of date. Indeed, no 
better illustration of the far advance of our knowledge of 
the conditions of prehistoric Greece occurs to us than can 
be seen by comparing the first book of Curtius’s “ History 
of Greece’ with Mr. Abbott’s account of the early and 
legendary period of Greece. Mr. Gardner’s first seven 
chapters take a mighty stride further forward, and Miss 
Agnes Clerke’s “Studies in Homer” advance along the 
same lines. ‘The discoveries at Hissarlik, at Mycenz, and 
at Tiryns by Schliemann, the investigations of Cesnola, 
Hogarth, Lang, and others in Cyprus, Mr. Flinders 
Petrie and his labors under the Egyptian Exploration Fund 
at Naukratis, andjthe zealous excavations conducted by the 
Greek Archzological Society, have within the last ten 
years revolutionized even the later history of Greece. 
Also the interpretation of Hellenic literature and religion 
is affected in no small measure. Dictionaries of Greek 
mythology require revision. It is gratifying to find that 
the important contributions of our American scholars have 
not been altogether ignored. Mr. Abbott in his account 
of the battle ot Salamis accepts Professor Goodwin’s inter- 
pretation of Herodotus (viii, 70, 74-76) to square it with 
those of Diodorus (xi., 17), and of Plutarch in his life of 
Themistocles, together with the mention in A‘schylus 
Perse (368 ff.). In his chapter upon Eleusis, and the 
Mysteries we cannot help saying that Mr. Gardner would 
have profited by the careful studies in Mr. Louis Dyer’s 
“Gods in Greece,” to which he is good enough to allude in 
his preface. With the wealth of material at his hand Mr. 
Gardner would have attained to far richer results had he 
been in possession of a more scientific method of studying 
the myths and cults of the Hellenes. Comparative relig- 
ion can no more safely be divorced from anthropology 
than it can from art. The prospect of the labor which this 
method entails is, indeed, portentous, but it must ‘not be 
evaded. The old veins have been worked out. The com- 
_ parative method, embracing all the data of anthropology, 
demands the attention of modern historians. Egypt and 
Assyria yield materials for Greek history; who knows but 
Thibet or Yucatan may help to explain the primitive cul- 
ture of Hellas! 

Mr. Abbott, in the appendix to his second volume, gives 
weighty reasons for his slight use of the recently dis- 
covered Aristotle’s “Constitution of Athens.” Another 
important discovery might be mentioned in this relation— 
that of the cuneiform tablet from Babylon which fixes the 
long uncertain and debated year of the Parthian independ- 
ence. The clay tablet shows that the true date was 249-8 
B.C. When we come to know more of the Carian antiqui- 
ties and the Hittite civilization, we shall doubtless advance 
our knowledge of both Dorian and Ionian elements of the 
evolution of the Grecian confederacies, Amphictyonic and 
other. Meanwhile, with Mr. Abbott, we do no more than 
vaguely guess the origin and function of the Amphicty- 
onics. 

That our knowledge of Homer’s metals has largely im- 
proved since Mr. Gladstone wrote his “Juventus Mundi” 
appears from Miss Clerke’s chapter upon the subject. Pre- 
historic iron implements must, from the nature ot the case, 
have mostly perished by oxidation, yet, as a writer in the 
“ Engineering and Mining Journal” informed us the other 
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day, “the oldest pieces of wrought iron now known are 
probably the sickle-blade found by Belzoni under the base 
of a sphinx in Karnac, near Thebes; the blade found by 
Colonel Vyse imbedded inthe masonry of the Great Pyra- 
mid ; the portion of a cross-cut saw exhumed at Nimrod 
by Mr. Layard—all of which are now in the British Museum, 
A wrought bar of Damascus steel was presented by King 
Porus to Alexander the Great, and the razor steel of China 
for many centuries surpassed all European steel in temper 
and durability of edge. The Hindus appear to have 
made wrought iron directly from the ore, without passing 
it through the furnace, from time immemorial, and elabo- 
rately wrought masses are still found in India which date 
from the early centuries of the Christian era.” And in 
1890 Dr. Schliemann, digging at the foundations of Trojan 
Pergamus, found two lumps of this missing metal, and since 
that date the Greek Archzological Society has turned up 
iron jewelry from the site of ancient Mycene. 

Mr. Abbott tells us that Laconia was the chief seat of 
iron manufacture. It appears from the Homeric poems that 
the iron industry did not grow important till after the Iliads 
were formed and while the Odysseys were taking shape. 
The Mycenzan age, as appears both from the Homeric 
poems and from the results of archzological investiga- 
tion, was literally an age of gold. ‘The opulence described 
in the Homeric lays was realistic. Athens had treasures, if 
nojtreasury. Akin to this matter of metals is the settlement 
of the vexed question about the Avanos which adorned the 
shield and armor of Agamemnon and made splendid the 
frieze of the grand hall in the palace of Alcinous. At 
Tiryns the spade turned up a beautiful alabaster frieze in- 
laid with a pattern in blue glass. It is now known that 
both the Assyrians and the Persians fabricated articles out 
of this imitation lapis lazuli. The Egyptian tombs give us 
samples of this dark-blue “ chesde#,” in bricks and in orna- 
ments and in enamels. Chesbet or kuanos was composed 
of a glossy paste tinted blue with copper or cobalt. The 
architectural use of chesbet in the Sakkarah pyramid cor- 
responds to the kuanos of the royal palace of Tiryns, and 
the Odyssean use in Phzacia. It is important in this rela- 
tion to find that Mr. Gardner fixes the epoch of Achzan 
civilization to be contemporaneous with the eighteenth 
dynasty of Egypt—i.¢., 1700-1400 B.c.—and to have lasted 
probably till the Dorian invasion. The date of the Dorian 
migration Mr. Abbott is too cautious to suggest. Mr. 
Gardner seems to take it a century either side the tradi- 
tional date, 1104 B.c. Between this and the first Olym- 
piad, 776 B.c., the Homeric poems were developed and 
unified. When we come to apply the vase paintings to the 
investigation of the conditions of life and thought of this 
intermediate period, we are at the doorway of a hall of 
wonders, into which scholars have as yet only peeped. No 
doubt these remains of a remote art will tell us as much 
about the early races of the Greek lands as the accurate, 
even if conventional, mural decorations of Egypt have 
divulged. 

Much fresh light will be thrown upon the custom and 
myth of the Hellenic races. Possibly it may be settled 
that the Pelasgians were of non-Aryan stock, but it is too 
soon for anything but conjecture. Besides, the pictured 
vases will aid in tracing the progressive development of 
Hellenic myths, and throw light upon the every-day life of 
the people as well. Something has already been done 
in this line by German scholars, who were the first to 
appreciate the fuller significance which ceramics have for 
the science of ethnology and for the history of civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Gardner’s chapters upon Spartan and Athenian 
tombs are all too brief by reason of their interestingness. 
Tombs more than mythology disclose the actual religion of 
the people. One epitaph strikes the attention because it 
recalls the famous epitaph of Stratford. The inscription 
is upon an Athenian gravestone, and runs thus: “* Move 
not this stone from the earth, villain, lest, after ‘zy death, 
wretch, dogs mangle thy unburied body.” Other epitaphs 
call the curses of the gods, call down leprosy, paralysis, 
fevers, and the like, upon any violator of the tomb. What 
strong belief lay back of this imperious demand for a per- 
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manent burial? The answer to this question goes to the 
foundation of religion. 

We cannot agree with Miss Clerke that Homer attained 
to no real conception of the immortality of the soul. That 
notion was clearer in the Homeric day than in the historic 
period. Plato orientalized. With Aristotle the conviction 
of immortality vanishes from the field of Hellenic cultured 
thought. Doubtless it always endured, as a folk-faith of 
the peasantry, till it passed into Christianity. Into the 
subject of magic, witchcraft, necromancy, and the like, 
whether of Homeric times or of the days of the later 
oracles, we may not enter. The reader who is in- 
terested in the study of the supernatural in pre-Christian 
religion will consult the pages of the authors upon whose 
works we are commenting. In closing we express our 
regret that neither the book of Mr. Gardner nor that of 
Miss Clerke pretends to have an index. Mr, Abbott's have 
each something of the nature of an index. If a book is 
worth writing it is worth indexing, and these volumes are 
worthy copious indices. 


Currents of Recent Thought 


In the Andover Review for September, the Rev. E. K. Raw- 
son writes upon “ The Naval Chaplaincy.” There are, he says, 
at present no legal safeguards guaranteeing the professional 
standing or legal fitness of an applicant for appointment to a 
chaplaincy. Every other corps in the navy has a special board 
of examiners to pass upon the fitness of candidates. Navy chap- 
lains have been trying to raise the standard of admission into 
their corps. In view of the high character of the office, this 
should be the corps d’élite of the navy. ... Miss Ellen U. 
Clark, in an article on “ Henri Frédéric Amiel,” draws an 
interesting parallel between him and Faust. Each, with high 
and generous purposes, is overwhelmed with a strange palsy 
and disgust of practical effort and achievement. “In each the 
root of the evil is an insatiable pride that refuses to accept 
human conditions. This passion, which in Faust is bold, tem- 
pestuous, and blasphemous, is in Amiel so delicate, so free from 
vulgarities, and so ethereally unbounded, that it is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the rarest virtue.” ... On “The Bible in 
the College,” Professor G. S. Burroughs asks what self-respect- 
ing instructors in any other branch of learning would tolerate 
the arrangements which have limited Bible study. It deserves 
as honorable a place as any, under the guidance of one whose 
life is given to it, and in a strictly scientific method. Intellectual 
‘Study of the Bible must underlie its practical and devotional 
use.” In painstaking and scientific investigation of its form 
and contents are received, in intensified and highest form, the 
_ benefits which accompany its general use.” . . . Editorially, 
in the fourth paper of the series on the Divinity of Christ, it is 
remarked that, while Paul’s Epistles are often regarded as doc. 
trinal, they are really ethical. His writings retain their power, 
not because of his apostolic dignity, or because of belief 
that he is inspired, but because of his interest in the renewed 
life and character which are derived from Christ. . . . “ The 
Impending Question in the Industrial World "—suggested by 
the Homestead troubles—is said to be that of “ personal rights 
in equity” in the plant to which workingmen have contributed 
tneir skill and character. There can be no permanent sa‘ety 
for the wage system, as the method of industrialism, until tnese 
rights are acknowledged. If legal rights are pressed against 
rights in equity, the appeal of industrialism will be to politics, 
but this is a long step toward State Socialism. 

In the Vew World for September Professor Otto Pfleiderer, 
of Berlin, writes upon “The Essence of Christianity.” He 
remarks that the real redemption cannot be in a unique, miracu- 
lous sonship of Christ to God, which, as exclusively Christ’s, 
could be of no avail to us. It is rather in the universal sonship 
of mankind to God, typically represented in Christ. This, as an 
ideal, furnishes the necessary basis for a universal community 
of mankind as the kingdom of God. Chriaggianity, accordingly, 


blends in one principle the idea of fellowsMip and the idea of . 


freedom. He goes on to say that the New Testament doctrine 
that the world was created through the Zegos, or Son, and for 
him, “contains profound thoughts, the burden of which is still 
too little comprehended, because men have not known how to 
distinguish the real nucleus from its mystical envelope.” 
es That the divine idea of man as ‘ the son of his love,’ and of 
humanity as the kingdom of his Son, was the immanent, order- 
ing, final cause of all being and becoming, even in the world of 
nature, has been the fundamental thought of the Christian 
Snosis since the apostolic age, and no philosophy has ever 
been able to weaken or loose its hold.” . . . Professor J. Mac- 
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Bride Sterrett, writing on “ Ecclesiastical Impedimenta,” ob- 
serves that “the vulgar rationalism still lingering among us is 
devoid of the historical and the humane spirit. Using its own 
canons, it cannot understand any literature beyond that of the 
multiplication table and the syllogism. Treat art as the old 
rationalism would treat religion, and it would vanish from among 
men.” . . . Professor Orello Cone says, in regard to “ New 
Testament Criticism,” that the numerous hypotheses which have 
been advanced and upset do not show the defects of the critical 
method, but rather the difficulties it confronts. Because a truly 
historical Christianity must stand in vital connection with the 
age which saw its birth, and cannot be the mere result of a 
supernatural intervention, the critical theory of the New Testa- 
ment, so far from subverting historical Christianity, is the only 
theory which consistently recognizes it. ... The Rev. J. W. 
Chadwick, in a paper on “ Thomas Paine,” remarks that “the 
curiosities of literature or personal experience can hardly show 
a transformation scene more interesting and dramatic than that 
in which Thomas Paine, the disgraced and ruined exciseman of 
1774, was in 1776 one of the most powerful agents in the dis- 
memberment of the British Empire.” 

The Educational Review for September, in an article on 
“ Compulsory Education,” by William B. Shaw, of the State 
Library, New York, remarks that in this country compulsory 
education must stand or fall with private-school inspection by 
the State. Laws for compulsory education have largely failed 
of effectiveness for lack of vigorous official administration, and 
the hindrance to this is the objection felt to its expensiveness. 
. . . Editorially, the objection to the length of the summer vaca- 
tion is met by the declaration that “not a week of the present 
summer recess can be surrendered without loss of educa- 
tional efficiency.” The practice of many colleges, more this 
year than ever, in conferring the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
as an honorary degree is commented on as “ pernicious and 
demoralizing,” and it is suggested that it might be an efficacious 
corrective to print a list of the persons who receive and accept 
such a degree. 

The Review of the Churches for September is mainly devoted 
to Reports of the Grindelwald Conference. Among Church of 
England Notes, Canon Farrar speaks of the need of barriers to 
the ordination of ignorant and incompetent ministers. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the theological colleges are “ steeped in partisan- 
ship,” and turn out candidates for orders whose outfit is mainly 
in formulas and phrases. It is somewhat remarkable to find 
Canon Farrar and the “ Andover Review” widely differing in 
their estimate of the judgment given in the case of the Bishop 
of Lincoln's prosecution for illegal ceremonies, especially to find 
the Canon disparaging it and the “ Review” commending it. 


* 


Readers of Mr. Walter Besant’s “ Chaplain of the Fleet,” and 
of several of his other novels, know how strong is his liking for 
the London of former centuries. Whether his love of the antique 
and venerable traditions of London first gave the tendency to 
those novels, or whether, in searching for fiction material, he 
unconsciously became an archzologist, we do not know ; but it 
is certain that the union of the qualities of the story-telle: and of 
the antiquarian in one man is a delightful combination, and ever 
has been from Scott down. No one to-day knows his London 
better than does Mr. Besant, and surely no one better or so well 
discourses of it for the unlearned. The series of vivacious arti- 
cles from his pen which have appeared in magazines make up 
in book form a fine octavo volume of five hundred pages. Roman, 
Saxon, Norman, Plantagenet, Tudor, and the early Hanoverian 
rules sweep over the now monster city, and in all Mr. Besant 
gets at the vital and characteristic facts in the London life, in its 
vast change and growth, wonderfully well. The closest imagin- 
able study of authorities, archives, and existing relics is shown 
in a thousand ways, and yet there is no dry-as-dust flavor per- 
ceptible. The author knows how to reproduce the real London 
citizen of old as he was in the flesh; to show us how he lived, 
how he dressed, how he disported himself; what he knew of art 
and war and business; how he built cathedrals, and founded 
commerce, and rioted in the streets, and suffered from the 
Great Plague and the Great Fire; in short, he tells the story, 
not of the bricks and walls alone, nor of the rulers alone, 
but of the people themselves. What Mr. Green did in his 
“ History of the English People” for all England, Mr. Besant 
has done more minutely for London alone, with at least an 
equal power of interesting the reader, if not with the same 
historical grasp. With the aid of colloquial talk and imag- 
inary dialogues with resurrected worthies of the past, he makes 
us a part of that past for the time being, and gets us directly 
into the rush and swirl of old London life, making all its 
strongly marked local colors fresh again as when new. Many 
score of pictures have been carefully gathered from rare prints 
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and books, and all illustrate the text in the fullest sense. The 
publishers have given the volume every external attraction, and 
its bronze-colored cover is eminently fitting and handsome for 
the purpose. It is a book worthy of any library. Mr. Besant’s 
London is unique in the ground covered, the method of treat- 
ment, and its popular qualities. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


The question of mental economy is the prime question for 
brain-workers, and has been often discussed. To the answer 
of this question the psychology of the day addresses itself. 
Joseph Baldwin writes that he found himself unable to under- 
stand the organic soul of the phrenologist, the ¢riangular 
soul of intellect, sensibility, and will, the composite soul of 
Froebel, the ¢adula erasa soul of Herbart, invented to fit 
his psychology as Hegel invented his logic and phenome- 
nology to fit his theory of history, and that Spencer’s mazte- 
rial soul did not suit him. So he went to the dissecting- 
room, experimented with students, studied sense-perception 
inductively, and in this way finally arrived at a new psychology, 
which recognized a soul, or spirit, or mind, call it what you will, 
with native faculties and energies. The economy of training of 
this mind is set forth 11 Psychology Applied to the Art of 
Teaching, which we would gladly see used as a text-book in the 
place of Herbart’s Psychology. Especially do we recommend 
chapters on the education of choice, of action, and of will, and 
Chapter XXII., on the education of conscience. Chapter VIII., 
on the education of memory, might profitably be reinforced with 
M. Gouin’s work lately noticed by us. Noteworthy are the 
concluding words of Professor Baldwin’s preface: “ Each new 
teacher must create a new psychology and a new education. 
You are entitled to the thought and experience of the race, but 
at every step you must build on your own experience and your 
own insight.” (International Education Series, D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


History of the Christian Church, A.D. 1-600. By the late 
Dr. Wilhelm Moeller. Translated from the German by Andrew 
Rutherford, B.D. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) The special 
excellence of this volume is that it is complete i in comprehensive- 
ness. Dr. Moeller traces the course of five lines of Church life : 
(1) the spread of the Church, (2) its constitutional development, 
(3) its worship and devotional life, (4) its customs, canons, and 
discipline, (5) its ethics and theology, and twists these strands 
together into a continuous narrative. In addition to this each 
section af the book is enriched with a bibliography, which is not 
profuse but refers to the best books. Thus, tris history is man- 
ifestly a student’s book, and, as such, will doubtless come into 
general use. While the author occupies a critical standpoint, he 
is cautious in his statements and evangelical in toae. His 
observations upon the development of doctrines are particularly 
interesting, and in the main judicious. The chief fault of the 

work is its brevity. It is litle more than an outline. 


The Rev. George Hodges, of Pittsburg, has put forth two 
books, now before us, which are excellent examples of what the 
broad-minded, thoughtful, and earnest clergy of the Episcopal 
Church are saying to the world just now. The humane element 
is large, the dogmatic not prominent. The two volumes to 
which we refer, 7xe Episcopal Church: Its Doctrine, its Min- 
istry, its Discipline, its Worship, and its Sacraments, and 
Christianity Between Sundays, ought to meet with cordial 
reception outside Dr. Hodge’s own communion. The former is 
in the interest of Christian union, the latter of a reasonable, 
practical, Christian life. Both are forcible, and are freshly put. 
(T. Whittaker, New York.) 


In the Expositor’s Bible, Dr. Marcus Dods finishes his expo- 
sition on The Gospel of St. John, Volumell. This second vol- 
ume begins with the twelfth chapter, “the watershed of the 
Gospel,” and carries on the exegesis with vigor and sustained 
power to the end. Never was the fourth Gospel more humanely 
expounded, with a psychological thoroughness which is nowhere 
mystical, nowhere irreverent. Dr. Dods's mental vision takes in 
a wide field at one glance, and he pictures the sight in words 
few and precise. Hence his comments are extremely valuable 
and suggestive. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) 


Mr. Bradford Torrey has long delighted lovers of bird-lore 
and of nature generally with his admirable papers in the “ Atlan- 
tic Monthly.” Several of these are gathered with other chapters 
into a most agreeable little book, Zhe Foot-Path Way. The 
accounts of walks through the New England woods, of ascents 
of Mount Lafayette, and of close studies of birds and flowers, are 
admirably written, simple and popular in manner, and imbued 
with fresh and ardent sympathy with out-of-door life. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The Rev. Dr. John Wright's Zarly Bibles of America is an 
interesting and useful compendium, which also has some sea- 
sonableness for the present year of grace. Dr. Wright tells 
the stories of the Eliot, Sauer, Aitken, Thomas, Collins, Douay, 
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and other early prints of the Colonies. Phototype facsimiles 
adorn the book, and appendices account for the present prices 
and localities of these scarce books. It is a clearly written and 
well-informed book. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


% 


Literary Notes 


—Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson has written a new story, 
« Aunt Leify,” which is to be published by Randolph. 

—Professor F. W. Taussig’s “ The Silver Situation in the 
United States,” reviewed in this department last week, is pub- 
lished by the American Economic Association of Baltimore. 
By inadvertence the publisher’s name was omitted in our notice. 

—Mr. Hall Caine proposes to publish next year a novel deal- 
ing with the position of the Jew in Europe at the end of this 
century. Inthe preparation of this book he has had the help 
of the distinguished Austrian novelist, Karl Emil Franzos, him- 
self a Jew. 

—‘+ Man and the State” is the title of a large volume con- 
taining lectures and discussions delivered before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, and dealing with topics of practical inter- 
est to the thoughtful citizen. It is dedicated “to Benjamin 
Harrison and Grover Cleveland,” in the hope that it may help 
to “ elevate questions of public policy into the field of scientific 
discussion.” (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) a 

—Lord Tennyson’s new volume of poems is to be published 
by the Macmillans early in November. It is entitled “ The 
Death of CEnone, Akbar’s Dream, and Other Poems,” and the 
contents, with one exception, are quite new, including the lines 
entitled “ The Silent Voices,” which begin : 


When the dumb hour clothed in black 
Brings the dreams about my bed— 


This the poet wrote and dedicated to his wife but a few days 
before his death, and at the funeral services in Westminster 
Abbey it was sung to music written by Lady Tennyson. 
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Outlook in Missions 


Concerning the anti-foreign riots in 
China which marked the year 1891, the 
Rev. G. Ensor, in “ The Church Missionary 
Intelligencer ” (Eng.) declares, after careful 
research: 1. The area of the riotous develop- 
ments was very wide. 2. Thedisturbances 
originated, not with the ignorant and super- 
stitious classes, but with the so-called 
literati. 3. The hatred has been mani- 
fold against Americans and Europeans as 
foreigners, not as missionaries. 4. This 
emphasizes the fact that this widespread 
hatred is deep and active and permanent. 
5. If missionaries have in any degree 
occasioned the riots, it is by the strong 
stand taken by them against what they 
consider the actual worship of ancestors. 
In this connection it is to be added, on 
the authority of this month’s “ Baptist 
Missionary Magazine,” that Chou Hap, 
who incited the placards against the 
foreigners which aroused the recent out- 
breaks, has been displaced from his office 
under the Chinese Government and re- 
moved to his home, where he will be kept 
under surveillance, and that M. Paul Boell, 
who recently traveled through western 
China, found the people, where the agita- 
tion against foreigners is not known, 
friendly and peaceful. 


It was telegraphed to London, England, 
October 12, howev-r, from Shanghai, 
China, that a mob of natives attacked 
English missionaries at Kieng Yong, in 
Fukien. The house of the Rev. Mr. 
Phillips was set on fire by the rioters and 
completely destroyed. Mr. Phillips and 
his wife had a narrow escape from death 
at their hands, and would probably have 
been killed had not some of the Chinese 
officials intervened for their protection 


The Rev. Henry P. Perkins, a mission- 
ary, writing of “ The Gods of the Chinese ” 
in the “ Missionary Herald” (Congrega- 
tional foreign missionary organ) avers that 
itis not true that “ the heathen pray to the 
best god they know,” but rather to those 
gods who, as they think, are most likely 
to give the things desired. In the north- 
ern provinces of the Empire, he says, it is 
not easy to find a native who does not be- 
lieve that the ordinary operations of nature, 
such as rain or wind, are more or less 
directly governed by a being whom he 
calls “Old Heathen Sive,” but as to 
whose nature or character he can tell noth- 
ing. This shows the vestiges of a knowl- 
edge of God, but the conception is vague, 
confused, and well-nigh powerless. Its 
presence, however, is unmistakable. In 
practice, actual worship is often paid to 
reptiles of the lowest order as well as to 
inanimate objects, and any statement 
made to him that there is a higher life 
than the bodily life, or that the beauty of 
holiness is even better than a full stomach, 
seems to the average Chinaman one of the 
funniest things he ever heard. 


The veteran Rev. Dr. James C. Hepburn, 
long a Presbyterian missionary in Japan, 
has been released from his work, at his own 
request, on account of age (seventy-eight) 
and infirmity, and will return to the United 
States with his wife, whose lack of health 
also requires a change of residence. He 
wrote, July 3, as to the work of Christ in 
that Empire: “ Mission work is bearing 
fruit—good fruit—in all its branches; not 
so striking or with such apparent luxuri- 
ance as formerly, but still substantial.” 


“Is it nothing,” pertinently asks Arch- 
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deacon Farrar, of England, “ that through 
the labors of Christian missionaries in the 
translation of the Bible, the German phi- 
lologist in his study may have before him 
the grammar and vocabulary of 250 lan- 
guages? Who created the science of 
anthropology ? The missionaries. Who 
rendered possible the deeply important 
science of comparative religion? The 
missionaries. Who discovered the great 
chain of lakes in Central Africa, on which 
will turn its future destiny? The mis 
sionar:es. Who have been the chief ex- 
plorers of Oceanica and America and 
Asia? The missionaries. Who dis. 
covered the famous Nestorian monument 
in Singar Fu? A missionary. Who 
discovered the still more famous Moabite 
stone? A Church missionary. Who dis- 
covered the Hittite inscriptions? A Pres- 
byterian missionary.” 

“ Rescue Work in Western India” is the 
title of an article by Miss Helen Richard- 
son, of Bombay, India, in this month’s 
“ Missionary Review of the World,” which 
opens to view a startling picture of the 
nature and extent of the agency by which, 
in that city, young girls are systematically 
lured to and held in a life of shame. The 
houses on a certain street in the city, it 
declares, are rented by a syndicate of men, 
for the purpose of carrying on their infam- 
ous traffic, and here young girls are decoyed 
from their homes under one plausible pre- 
text or another—suitable employment, etc. 
—to become sources of revenue to their 
inhuman masters. 

Among the more notable contents of 
the October “ Missionary Review of the 
World” are: “ The Greek Church and the 
Gospel,” by J. E. B. Meakin, of, Tunis, 
Africa; “ Lengthened Cords and Strength- 
ened Stakes,” the centenary sermon 
preached in Leicester, England, by the 
Rev. A. T. Pierson, its editor-in-chief, June 
1, 1892; “ The Anti-Missionary Crusade in 
Turkey,” by the Rev. James Johnston, Bol- 
ton, England; “ The Church of Russia,” 
by W. A. Beardslee, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
“ Carey’s Covenant ’—a missionary man- 
ual—by the editor-in-chief; “ Zarathustra 
and the Zend-Avesta,” by Alfred Hille- 
brandt; “ Our Indebtedness to Christ for 
Temporal Blessings,” by the Rev. T. 
Laurie, Providence, R. I.; “ The Present 
Condition of Peasants in the Russian 
Empire,” by Vicomte Combes de Lestrade ; 
and “A Unique Missionary Meeting on 
the Himalayas,” by the Rev. Jacob Cham- 
berlain, of North India. 


From the “Canadian Church Maga- 
zine :” “It is said that for what it costs to 
fire one shot from one of our largest can- 
nons a missionary and his family can be 
supported over two years in Japan. Com- 
ment is needless.” 


That high authority, the Rev. James 
Johnston, of Bolton, England, heartily in- 
dorses “ The Cross-Bearers’ Mission 
Reading Circle,” whose work and meth 
were mentioned in last month’s Outlook 
(Christian Union, September 24). Those 
who desire particular information in regard 
to this course of reading may obtain it 
by addressing Z. M. Williams, A.M., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


The “ Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift ” 
has lately dealt hard blows to the conceited 
assertion so often made that Islam is im- 
pregnable against the conquest of Chris- 
tianity. It shows that the Church Mission- 
ary Society (English) has a thousand Mos- 
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lem converts, that the Rhenish Society in 
Sumatra has nearly six thousand, and that 
nearly all the twelve thousand converts in 
Java have been won from Islam. : 

Bishop Potter (P.E.), in a recent sermon 
on behalf of city missions in New York, 
said that the Church he represents is 
preaching the Gospel in this city, “not 
only in almost all the tongues of Europe, 
but in those of China, Armenia, Turkey, 
and Persia.” 

Last year, of $11,500,000 contributed 
for missionary work, $1,306,000 was de- 
rived from regions lately heathen, while to 
the seven thousand eight hundred mission- 
aries now at work in the world were joined 
upward of thirty-seven thousand native 
helpers, and quite a large proportion of 
the eleven thousand churches in missionary 
fields are self-supporting. 


Financial—The London, Eng., Mis- 
sionary Society reports an increased in- 
come for its last year of £35,000. The 
English Baptist Centenary Mission Fund 
has reached £85,000. The Primitive 
Methodist Missionary Society in England 
is raising a special fund of 450,000 for 
the extension of its work, towards which 
fund £14,000 was promised last June. 
Mrs. Allan, of the Allan (English) 
Steamship Line, has given / 500 to begin 
a Christian mission in the Loo Choo Isl- 
On Sunday, October 9, the In- 
ternational Missionary Alliance, in session 
at the Gospel Tabernacle, Eighth Avenue 
and Forty-fourth Street, in this city, com- 
memorated the Columbus anniversary by 
contributing $30,000, a sufficient amount 
to support ove hundred missionaries in 
foreign lands for a year. Over $100,000 
has been given for that purpose in the last 
ninety days, and more than one hundred 
missionaries have been sent out from the 
Training College of the Missionary Alli- 
ance during the year. The receipts of 
the Presbyterian (United States, North) 
Foreign Missionary Board for May and 
June, 1892, were a trifle over $46 000, be- 
ing $26,000 less than the reccipts for the 
same two months in 1891. The gift of 
$12,000 from a lady in the Presbyterian 
Church has recently opened a new era in 
the history of the boys’ school at Fabriz, 
Persia. Old quarters have been abandoned 
and new premises occupied. An offer 
of $5,000 to pay the $67,000 debt of the 
Presbyterian Home Mission Board, made 
at Portland, Ore., last May, when its Gen- 
eral Assembly was in session in that city, 
on condition that the whole amount for 
that purpose be raised within ninety days, 
not having brought about the debt’s dis- 
charge, the offer has been renewed for 
three months more. Women’s State 
missionary organizations in thirty-seven 
States and one Territory contributed to 
the American Home Missionary Society 
(Congregational) $13,411.96 from April 1 
to September 1 of this year.——The 
Protestant Episcopal Missionary Board in 
the United States (foreign and domestic) 
closed its fiscal year August 31, without a 
debt, and the total contributions received 
by this Board from the children of the 
Church for that year were $80,000. It 
cannot be an open question whether the 
children in any other denomination in the 
country are as well trained in systematic 
support of missionary work as are those 
who have made this gift. Christian En- 
deavor Societies sent $3,405 to the Pres- 
byterian (North) Board of Foreign Missions 
tor the year ending May 31, 1891, and in- 
creased that amount to $9,036 in 1891-92. 
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The Christian Union 


With Our Readers 


I.—Correspondence 


Foreigners and Naturalization 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Pardon me if I say that the editorial 
“ An Impending Issue?” in The Christian 
Union for October 8 strikes one of your 
readers as singularly wanting in discrimi- 
nation. You seem to imply that foreigners 
wishing to hold a public office under the 
laws of our country ought not to be re- 
‘quired as a prerequisite to renounce their 
allegiance to a foreign power, and you seem 
to stigmatize the naturalization laws as 
“*an attempt to coerce foreigners into be- 
coming Americans.” Such language, one 
would think, must be offensive to intelli- 
gent persons, whether foreigners or Ameri- 
cans. The idea is alien and preposterous 
to the history of our country. Please 
explain in your columns. 

WILLIAM SALTER, D.D. 
Burlington, lewa. 

We have re-examined the editorial en- 
titled “‘ An Impending Issue,” and we can- 
not conceive, after that re-examination, 
what there is in the article that can pro- 
duce in any mind an interpretation that we 
regard naturalization laws as an attempt to 
coerce foreigners into becoming Americans. 
There is no reference in the article, direct or 
indirect, to naturalization laws. We quite 
agree with you that it is “alien and pre- 
posterous ” to the history of our country 
to consider our naturalization laws oppress- 
ive.—THE EDITORS. 


The Stateland the Labor 
Problem 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The query of “ A. M. C.” in your issue 
of October 22 suggests several counter 
queries. 

When in modern times, wherever con- 
flicts between labor and capital have taken 
place, has the hand of the State (whether 
legal or military) been exerted on the side 
of capital when it was not legally done, 
and justified by the first principles of law 
andorder? Has the State ever attempted 
to compel men to work for a less wage? 
and would this be any less constitutional 
than to compel the capitalist to pay the 
wages demanded of him? 

When men in large numbers are denied 
the wages they claim, it frequently happens 
that they resort to illegal and violent 
means to gain their ends, as by forcibly 
compelling men willing to accept the capi- 
talists’ terms to desist from working, and 
by ruthless destruction of property. If 
“ A.M. C.” is a friend of law and order, 
believes in the sanctity of private property, 
he surely does not find fault with the State 
for protecting its citizens when their inter- 
ests—common to all—are in danger from 
lawless aggression. 

If the State is invariably arrayed on the 
side of capital, it must be because their 
common and inviolable rights are at stake. 

Let us suppose the capitalists turning 
the tables and marching ex masse upon 
the homes of their employees, pillaging 
their property and committing personal vio- 
lence; does “A. M. C.” for a moment 
think that the State, which promptly obeyed 
the capitalists’ call for assistance in the 
former instance, would be any less ready 
to stand by the workingmen when their 


property and persons were in danger? 
When “A. M. C.” wants any manner of 
work performed for him, does he always 
seek out the highest-priced labor? does he 
not rather get it done for as little as pos- 
sible compatible with efficient workman- 
ship? And if, in paying as little as pos- 
sible, a body of men whose scale of wages 
was higher for that particular class of 
labor should threaten both his interests 
and his person, would he not feel justified 
in demanding the protection of the State ? 

Respect for law and order is an essential 
of civilization; and private property, 
whether it aggregates into the millions or 
is limited and circumscribed by the humble 
cottage, is equal before the law and equally 
entitled to the benefit of its protection. 

If the unequal distribution of this world’s 
blessings be a fault of our civilization, if 
capital should make larger returns to 
labor, legal enactment will be a much 
more powerful and effective weapon than 
lawless and misguided violence to remedy 
the evil. A WORKINGMAN. 


Faith and Science 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I do not claim to be one that can weigh 
the various phases of faith in a balance, or 
analyze their results or tendencies; but 
that “ the universe, as it is being revealed 
by science, crushes faith by its immensity,” 
I do not think is true. If faith cometh b 
hearing, and hearing by the Word of God, 
science is but giving us a clearer view (not 
perhaps than Job had before the days of 
the Lick telescope) of the alphabet of 
God’s power and greatness. And if we 
are learning to use the “ sweet influences 
of the Pleaides ” and the light of Arcturus 
as an a b, ab, on the threshold of the 
knowledge of God in his works, still to us 
there “ is but one God, the Father, of whom 
are all things, and we zw him, and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we dy him,” and the listening ear of faith 
turns to each new discovery to catch some 
echo of the song that “the morning stars 
sang together when all the sons of God 
shouted for joy,” and “ the invisible things 
of the creation ” laid up for the redeemed 
of God our Father are revealed as “a 
hope sure and steadfast anchored within 
the veil”—the veil of humanity swept 
aside by the Light and Life of men. He 
whose heart has been touched by God’s 
love recognizes the Voice brought to him 
by the "phone of science; he who has 
steeled his heart to his love and turned a 
deaf ear to his words of entreaty sees 
naught of God's sunshine on his daily life, 
or hears nothing but the murmur of con- 
tending voices. Faith is not crushed. It 
is not faith without the central connec- 
tions ; if these are made, “ neither height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature shall 
separate us from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus.” : 

m 


More Sectarianism 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your issue of September 24 I read 
with great interestthe articles under “ What 
Sectarianism is Doing.” 

The town spoken of containing “ four 
hundred people and six churches” is to be 
pitied and prayed for, but the little village 
of The Palms, California, ten miles from 
Los Angeles, the center of broad Christian 
fellowship of southern California, is in 
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much more need of Christian sympathy. 
The village contains not over fifty families 
and boasts of a Baptist, a United Brethren, 
and a Catholic church, besides a Presby- 
terian organization unable as yet to build 
a church, a Holiness Band, and a Liberal 
United Brethren branch. An _ earnest 
effort to unite them for Christian work and 
to develop an interdenominational fellow- 
ship by forming a Brotherhood of Christian 
Unity has failed, although a few are still 
struggling for such an organization to be 
recognized. It is a deplorable fact that 
these people have not more of the “ what- 
soever He would like to have me do” 
spirit. By all working together for Him 
who suffered for all alike, perhaps in 
time they might sit under one roof and 
listen to Christ’s teachings from a minister 
of whatever denomination, as do the sen- 
sible people mentioned in Christian Union 
of the above date, in the farming district 
of South Dakota. 
K. W. J. 


Love Thy Neighbor” — Even 
though he be a Foreigner 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
Does not the divine law of love, the 
commandment, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” apply to neighbors over the water 
as well as to the occupants of the adjoin- 
ing cottage? I cannot see how men who 
profess to be followers of the Christ can 
gloat as they do over the misfortunes 
which they claim have come to our mother 
nation through our industrial policy. 

Not long since a prominent speaker told 
with an immense amount of satisfaction 
how in the Welsh mines women, naked to 
the waist, worked with men for a mere 
pittance. Another speaker drew a graphic 
picture of the destitution and misery which 
have come to the workers in the cutlery 
works at Birmingham. These facts were 
given as reasons for perpetuating a system 
which was claimed to be the cause of this 
immorality, destitution, and crime. 

Is there not a religious, an ethical, side 
to the political questions of the hour which 
has been overlooked by the religious press 
of the country? How can we consistently 
send missionaries abroad to preach the 
Gospel of Universal Brotherhood through 
the “One Christ,” the “Saviour of all 
men,”’ while at the same time as a nation 
we hold to the policy of reciprocity and 
retaliation ? 

Will not other nations charge us with 
preaching one thing and practicing an- 
other? Professedly we love our neighbor 
as ourselves, yet in practice we gloat over 
the fact that, owing to our shrewd indus- 
trial policy, we have humiliated and ruined 
him, or at least compelled him, by threat- 
ened “ retaliation,” to give us the best end 
of every commercial bargain. 

Is not the United States too large a 
nation, too enlightened a nation, too Chris- 
tian a nation, to indulge in petty bicker- 
ings and sharp “ Yankee” bargains with 
weaker neighbors? 

J. H.G. 
Barrington, R. I. 


Subsidies Again 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Your correspondent “ A. M. P.,” in The 
Christian Union of October 22, falls into 
a common error in his starting-point, which 
invalidates the whole of his argument : 
During the War of the Rebellion our ocean carry- 
ing trade was destroyed by the Anglo-rebel pirates. 


With the return of peace it could easily have been 
re-established had not England designedly subsidized 


‘ 
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her steamships to prevent it. For a quarter of a 
century we have borne this great National loss, and 
the National laws of trade, our Nationa] skill, 
energy, and material advantages, have not availed 
to give us back our rightful position on the ocean. 

The War of the Rebellion was in no 
manner responsible for the destruction of 
our ocean carrying trade. Its decadence 
commenced several years before the war, 
and was entirely owing to the substitution 
of iron for wood in ship-building, and to 
the comparative cheapness of the con- 
struction of this new class of ships in 
Great Britain, of which all other nations 
availed themselves but the United States, 
which was kept out of competition with 
them by its restrictive navigation laws 
that are maintained to this day. 

Consequently, when the war broke out it 
found us in possession only of old wooden 
sailing-ships. Some of these were cap- 
tured by the Alabama and her consorts, 
for which ample payment was afterwards 
made by the British Government in its 
award of $15,000,000, and a still greater 
number were sold to Englishmen, and 
paid for, when gold was ata nigh premium. 

During the war, ship-building on the 
other side of the Atlantic was making 
rapid strides, so that at its close wooden 
sailing-ships owned either here or there 
became unremunerative property. Had 
there been no war, the result would have 
been the same, with this difference—we 
should not have got that $15,000,000, or 
the much larger sum arising from the sale 
of ships to the English. From a purely 
financial point of view, therefore, we were 
gainers rather than losers by the war. 
It certainly needs no argument to prove 
that if the ships destroyed or sold had 
been worth replacing, such an impetus 
would have been given to Maine ship- 
building that a bounty would not have 
been asked, and very properly refused by 
Congress. What follows in the argument 
for subsidies made by this writer falls to 
the ground with the demolition of his first 
proposition. The subsidies paid by Eng- 
land were larger before the war than they 
have been since, and their object has been 
always the promotion of commerce by 
postal intercourse, in which Americans 
have been almost as much benefited as 
Englishmen themselves. In conclusion, I 
may be allowed to say that “ free ship” 
men “ now propose to get even with Eng- 
land by adopting her own tactics.” Her 
tactics were in 1849 to repeal her naviga- 
tion laws when she had need to buy our 
clipper ships, and our tactics long ago 
should have been to repeal ours so that 
we may buy her iron steamships. 

JOHN CODMAN. 


The Whittier School 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

At the entrance of the Hampton Insti- 
tute grounds is a school for children named 
after our dead poet. On the second floor 
a room has been fitted for teaching the 
older girls cooking, which it is important 
that they should learn, not only for the 
better conduct of their own homes, but 
that they may be fitted to earn money in 
long vacations by good work. The appili- 
ances are there, the capable teacher lives 
near, but the money for materials and a 
teacher’s salary is wanting. It costs about 
$50 a school year to teach one class per 
week ; who will help? The season is upon 
us, the classes eagerly waiting for the 
lessons. Will not some one be glad to 
send some money to the Hampton Insti- 
tute Treasurer, Mr. F. N. Gilman, marked 
‘or the Cooking-school at the Whittier, and 


start them up? Many who themselves can- 
not send large sums can get together 
enough to pay for one class, and every 
class means useful, intelligent, saving 
work. EMILY HUNTINGTON. 
Wilson Mission, 123 St. Mark’s Place, N. Y. 


II.—Notes and Queries 


(Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 

to The Christian Union, accompanied by a postage 

stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 
the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 
given as prompily as practicable.) 

1. Who is the author of “Chronicles of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family’’? 
orthodox or Unitarian Quaker? 3. Was Garfield 
(whom they also claim) a Unitarian because he was 
a member of the Christian Church? 4. Was the 
Westminster Catechism ever the creed of the Con- 
gregational Church? I have always been told there 
was no difference between the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Churches except in the matter of gov- 
ernment, but practically I have found a great 
difference in the matter of creed acceptance. 

M.C. S. 

1. Mrs. Elizabeth R. Charles. 2. In an 
intellectual view we regard Whittier as 
sympathizing with the Hicksite, or liberal, 
wing of the Friends. His evangelical faith 
is sufficiently attested by his poem “ Our 
Master.” 3. Wedo not know what Gar- 
field's personal beliefs were, but his con- 
nection with the body known as “ Chris- 
tians "’ does not justify the charge of 
Unitarianism ; though this is not incompati- 
ble with membership in that sect. 4. Until 
a recent period the Westminster Confession 
was very generally consented to among 
the Congregational churches—each of 
which enjoys the liberty of formulating its 
own articles of doctrine. But in 1883, in 
consequence of a wide dissatisfaction with 
the Westminster Confession, a new state- 
ment of the beliefs held by Congregation 
alists was drawn up and published by a 
commission appointed for that purpose. 


In your issue of October 8, page 623, was given an 
account of the exercises of setting apart ‘“* Deacon- 
esses.”” Will you please give me a little information 
concerning the work and duties of these ladies ? 

J. R. D. 


They do the work of Sisters of Charity, 
Bible readers, and ministering spirits 
generally, in care for the sick, the poor, 
neglected children, prisoners, and all the 
objects of Christian benevolence usually 
met with in the neighborhood missions of 
a church, especially in cities. 


What books would you recommend to a young 
man of twenty-one years, who is not a church 
member, and whose parents were neither members 
of a church, who wishes to study the Bible, get all 
the information he can, and especially to know about 
Jesus Christ. He has not much time to himself, 
being employed in an office. 

G. M. J. 

To begin, we would suggest a five-cent 
pamphlet, “ Will the Old Book Stand ?” 
(H. L. Hastings, Boston); then take the 
Gospel of John, in the series entitled “ The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools.” As to the 
rest, take Campbell's “Footprints of Christ” 
(Funk & Wagnalis, New York; $1.50), 
Bushnell’s “ Character of Jesus” (5crib- 
ners, New York; 50 cents), and Row’s 
“ Manual of Christian Evidences” (T. 
Whittaker, New York; 75 cents). 


May I ask you to recommend to me the best or 
very good books on Biology, Physiology, and Psy- 
chology for non-professional readers; books not too 
diffuse or involved, but yet for adults. J. T. M. 

We suggest Lindner’s “ Manual of Em: 
pirical Psychology” (D. C. Heath, New 
York; $1.10), Lincoln’s “ Hygienic Physi- 
ology ” (Ginn & Co., New York ; 75 cents). 
As to biology, it is most difficult to recom- 
mend what youneed. The American Sci- 
ence Series (H. Holt, New York) contains 
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$500. Given 


Christmas Presents. 
Competition open to Women Only. 


For the best and most effective 
article, suggestion or phrase for 
opular use in advertising the merit 
of Cleveland’s Baking Powder, a 
present of $200 will be given; for 
the ten next best $20 each; and for 
the ten next best $10 each. Ex- 
perience in writing advertisements 
is not necessary. A simple state- 
ment, a happy expression or even 
a suggestion may prove the best. 


Conditions :—Competition open to 
women only. Contributions must not 
contain over 200 words. Verses if sent 
must not contain over six lines. Write 
your suggestion on one sheet of paper, 
your full name and address on another, 
and mail as de/ow. All communications 
must reach us by December 24th. The 
awards will be made as soon thereafter as 
possible. 

Address Secretary of Cleveland Baking 
Powder Co., 8 Fulton St., New York. 


Some Facts that may give 


you a hint or suggestion: 
Cleveland's baking powder is perfectly pure 
and wholesome. 
It does not contain alum, ammonia or any other 
adulterant. 
Everything used in making it is named on the 
bel 


Consumers know exactly what they are eating. 

It is the strongest of all pure cream of tartar 
powders. 

A rounded teaspoonful will do as much as a 
heaping one of any other, 

ood raised with it does not dry up quickly, as 
when made with other powders. 

It is more convenient and more economica! than 
the ordinary cream of tartar and . 

The latest official reports show itto be first class, 
and first in its class. 

The U..S. Government buys it for the Army 
officers. 

Government Chemists, State Assayers and 
other official authorities testify to its superiority. 

Writers on domestic science, as Marion Har- 
iand, Mrs. McBride and Mrs. Parker, endorse it. 

Teachers of cooking, as Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. 
Rorer and Mrs. Dearborn, prefer it. 

These are some of its points of excellence ; 
others may have occurred to some of the thousands 
of women who are using it every day. Other facts 
are given in our cook book. Mailed free. 


Sedgwick and Wilson’s Biology, Part I., 
at $1.75. 

Can any reader of The Christian Union give posi- 
tive information as to whether the climate or flora 
of the Bermudas, during the months of November, 
December, January, February, and March, will pro- 
duce hay-fever? If any hay-fever patient has been 
a sufferer while there, the information would be all 
the more satisfactory. M. V. I. 


Good Advice 


Faithfully Followed Gave Good Results 


“IT do not know what would have become of 
me if I had not at the advice of a friend three 
years ago began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
I sincerely believe I 


Should Have Been Dead Long Ago 


I had a bad humor that would not yield to 
any treatment. My stomach was also very 
weak, possibly due to the humor. I suffered 
badly and was hardly able to get around when 
I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I began 
to improve slowly until after | had taken some 
10 or 12 bottles I considered myself well once 
more. I recommend 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


to my friends. It did me so much gocd that 
it seems as if it must do others good.” Mrs. 
CHRISTINA TEMPLE, Bangor, Me 

N. B. Be sure to get Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


HOOD'S PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills 
assist digestion, cure headache. Try a box. 


‘ ~ 
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Things New and Old 


Roland Graeme, Knight 
A Romance of Our Time. By Anges Mauce MACHAR, 
author of ** Stories of New France,” etc. Cloth, $1.00 


Murvale Eastman 
A graphic novel of Christian Socialism. By ALsion W. 
Tources. Cloth, $1.50; paper, soc. 


Four Hundred Years 


of American History 


General Introduction by Jonn Lorp, D.D., LL.D., 
author of ** Beacon Lights of History:’’ the History of 
the American People f om 1492 to 1892, by Prof. J. H. 
Patton, Ph.D. /x 2 vols. 8v0. Cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 


Typical Tales 
from Shakespeare’s Plays 


Edited by Prof. Ropert R. Raymonp, late Principal! 
Bostoa School of Oratory. Charming warratives (largely 
in Shakespeare’s own words) interwoven with copious ex- 
tracts irom the dramatic text. Aeautifully /llustrated. 
Holiday edition, cloth decorated, gilt edges, $1.75. 


Abraham Lincoln 

The True Story of a Great Life. By Witttam 0. 
STODDARD, one of President Lircoln’s Confidential Sec- 
retarics. New and revised edition. Portraits and //lus- 
trations. Cloth, $2.00. 


Face to Face 
with the Mexicans 
Seven years of f+m'liar intercourse with them. By 


Fanny CHAmMBers Goocn. 200 /i/ustrations. Popular 
edition. Clo., $2.t0; clo., gilt, $3.00; hf. mor., $5.00. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s Works 


Book of Praycr,”’ and $1.00: “ Norwood,” od 
his only De vel. $s.25;3 ° , Addresses,” $2.00 
** Sermons,’ > $1.5 ‘Evolution and Reli igion,’ 
1.50; Life ot the Christ $5.50; 
. Yale Lectures on Preaching ”’ 3 vols. in one], $2.00; 
Comforting Thoughts,” 75c. and $1.00; etc. 


Tourgee’s Novels 


Of Slavery, the War. Ku- Kiux times, and the New 
South [** A Fool’s Errand,” “ Bri-ks without Siraw,” 
etc.], $1.50 per vol Seven vols., $10.00. 


Two Charming Books 


Midnight Talks at the Ciub,”’ and Beyond the 
Bourn” (Three Days in the Other World). By Amos K. 
Fiske. Each 16mo, villum cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


*,* All bookseliers, or the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & BULBERT, New York 


The Best Boys’ Book of the Year 


Tom Clifton ; or, Western Boys 
with Grant and Sherman’s Army. 


By WARREN LEE Goss, author of ** Jed.”” 12mo. Fully 
illustrated. $1.5 


The most interesting to me are histories of 
individuals.’’—LONGF&LLOW. 


Famous Types of Womanhood 


By Mrs. Saran K. Botton, author of the “* Famous 
Books,’”’ is her latest ard bes’ book in this popular 
series. 12mo, with portraits, $1.50. 


The Daintiest Line of 
Handy Volume Classics 


ever published. Bound in faultlessestyles, charmingly 
illustrated, and the choicest Books for Christmas Gifts. 
** Robert .Browring,’’ Burns,’”’ “* Lucile,’”’ Vicar of 
Wakefield,”’ Paul and Virginia,” Cranford.”’ **Idylls 
of the King,”’ ‘* Wordsworth,”’ etc. 23 vols., Parti-cloth, 
$1.00. Vellum cloth, $1.00. Silk, $1.50. Half calf, 
$2.00. Half levant, $2.50 per volume. 


SOMETHING NEW 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


Daily Food ~* 


in dainty bindings, for Holiday Gifts. 12 Photo-Engrav- 
ings. 18mo, parti cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents. Full cloth, 
gilt edge, 75 cents. French silk, gilt edge, $1.25. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


New York and Boston 


ROMANTIC MISSIONARY | RECORDS. 


hie 


NaTives RETURNIAG STOLEN Property To Dr. Paton. (Aveduced Jllustration.) 


A New and Cheaper Edition. Fully /llustrated. 


JOHN G. PATON, Missionary to the New Hebrides. 


An Autobiography, edited by his brother. With an introductory note by Rev. 

A. T. Pierson, D.D. Fully illustrated. 2 vols., boxed, 12mo., cloth, gilt top, met $2.00 

‘I have just laid down the most robust and the most fascinating piece of autobiography that I have 

met with j inmanyaday ... . John G. Paton was made of the same stuff with Livingstone."’— Theodore 
L. Cuyler, DD. 

* I consider it unsurpassed in missionary biography. In the whole course of my extensive reading, 
on these topics. a more stimulating, inspiring, and every way first-class Look has not fallen into my hands. 
to read it.’"—Arthur 7. Pierson, DL. 

erhapsthe most important addition for many years to the library of mis ionary literature is 
autobiography of John G. Paton.”’— 7he Christian Advocate. 


HENRY MARTYN, Saint and Scholar. 


First Modern Missionary to the Mohammedans. 1781-1812. By George Smith, 
C.LE., LL.D. With Portrait, Map and Illustrations, Large 8vo., cloth, gilt 
The author has, with the skill already displayed in his life of Carey and Duff, produced in this vol 
what will, in all probability, become the standard life of Henry Martyn. , ” sR 
“ Dr. Smith fills up with healthy human detail what before lay in bare outline. We have here a Mar- 
tyn who can talk, lau of hi and fall in love like other people, but who, while relating himself wholesomely in 
this way to the rest o his fellows, in what was special to his character and his work, still rises to heights that 


pierce the heavens.”’—** CAr/sii ian World.” 
* The whole | biography is brightened up with local colouring that could only be introduced by a 
writer who had himself spent years of usefulness in India.’ The Scotsman.’ 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post paid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


| FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


HARPER’S [MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER 


The Desieners of the Fair. By F. D. Mititet.| The Holy. Places of Islam. By Cuartgs 


With 14 Portraits. DupLey WARNER. With 6 Illustrations. 

The Boy Orator of Zepata City. A Story.| The New Growth of St. Louis. By Juttan 
By Richarp HarvinG Davis. With 2 Illustra. RALPH. 
tions by C. D. Gibson. The Rivals. A Story. By Francots Corpse. 


Along the Parisian Boulevards. By THroporr With 3 Illustrations by A. E. Sterner. 
With 7 Illustrations by Ler&re and| Collection of Death-Masks. Laurence 
ENOUARD. Hutton. Part III. With 18 Illustrations. 
Nathaniel |]. Wyeth, and the Struggle for The World of Ch , dale 
Oregon. By Joun A. Wvetu, M.D. Portrait. e World of Chance. A Novel. By Witttam 
Dean Howe cts. Conclusion. 
Mr. Benjamin Franklin Gish's Ball. By M. Massi 
E. M. Davis. With 4 Illustrations by W. T. gd an ord. By James Russe. 
SMEDLEY. 
Jane Field. A Novel. By Mary E. Wirxtns.| 4 Plea for Christmas. Editor’s Chair. 


Conclusion. With one I!lustration by W. T. Smep- By GeorGe WiLtiaM Curtis. 


Ley, and a Portrait of Miss Wilkins. In Memoriam: George William Curtis. 
AND EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
For Evangelistic Service, Sunday-Schools, and 
Prayer-Meeting 


Gospel Hymns Nos. 5 and 6 


Combined 


400 Pages 438 Hymns 
Music, 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ea. by Mail 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.i76 East 9th St., New York. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Popular Science Monthly | DARKNESS §DAYLISHT 


or Bowe OF iy! YORK Live. 
5 thrilling sto of Gospel, T ce, an 
For November Rescue work “ Jn His Name" in the of New 
York. By HELEN CAMPBELL. Iotroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.1A 


Eurasia. By SARA JEANNETTE DuncAN. A study of A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
ife. ousand. 


life among the mixed race of India, in the authcr’s | tions from flash light Photographs o/ reall 

most delightful vein The fastest sellin 4 book ever published. Agenta Wanted,— 
: both Menand Women. 0 7 We Give C edit. Extra Terms, 

The Natural or Scientific Method in Educa- = ‘av WonTn Ne t free. Write for circulars to 

tion. (Illustrated.) By Mitts, M.D. 000 T x 


Based upon what has been discovered as to how the WORTH THINGY + ‘AG AZINE 

brain receives and assimilates impressions. ae bb 

The Scientific Societies of Italy. By W. C. d things ine for 82.06, 
Canat, M.D. A history of the organizations for | ‘The Brightest. Purest. “% and Cheapest out. 
scientific discovery in the land of Columbus and yay of others write for it. The hest chance ever tark. to 
Galileo. Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


The Problems of Comparative Psychology. 


dy 
By Dr. Joseru Jastrow. Tells what things are A magazine for the stu 
being most earnestly studied to-day in the field of GER \ AN] A oa pangusee 


mental science. recqmmended, py co aes 
professors aud the press 
OTHER ARTICLES ON “the best effort yet made to assist the student of Ger, 
EconomicaAt Tress (illustrated); Posture AND 1Ts | man, and to interest him in his pursuit,’’ Its BaGrnners’ 
InpicaTions (illustrated); THe SyntTuesis or LIvinGc Corner furnishes every year a complete and interesting 
Berncs; Tue LatTsst Propicy; | course in German Grammar. $2 a year. Sample copies 
Mopern N&RVOUSNESS AND ITs_Curs; THe First | free. P. Oe Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 
GERMAN PAPER MAKER (illustrated); Cotor in FLow- 


ERING PLANTS; ARE Business PROFITS T L ? 
ANIMALS; H. W. Barus (with RARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Portrait). Catalogues issued continually. 


Send 10 one a postage fer a package. 
50 cents a number; $500 a year BOOKS WILLIAM EV BENJAMIN, 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 751 Broadway, New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books 


The Nature and Elements 
of Poetry 


By EpmunpD CLARENCE STED- 
MAN, author of “ Victorian Poets,” “ Poets 
of America,” etc. With a Topical Analy- 
sis in the margin, and a full Analytical In- 
dex. Bound in a new and attractive style; 
also uniform with Mr. Stedman’s other 
books. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Stedman has brought to this work his 
maturest thought, and has given to it his ut- 
most grace of style, so that in treatment and 
manner it is eminently worthy of its great 
theme. 


David Alden’s Daughter, 
and Other Stories of 
Colonial Times 


By Jane G, Austin, author of 
“Standish of Standish,” “Betty Alden,” 
“A Nameless Nobleman,” “ Dr. LeBaron 
and his Daughters,” etc 16mo, $1.25. 


A book of excellent stc ries, each represent- 
ing some noteworthy character or incident or 
aspect of the Colonial times which Mrs. Austin 
understands and describes so well. 


At the Beautiful Gate, 
and Other Songs of 
Faith 


By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, 

$1.00. Full flexible morocco, $3.00. 

The very essence of faith, hope, and love 
pervades these poems, and will render them 
peculiarly welcome and helpful. 


Land of the Lingering 
Snow 


Chronicles of a Stroller in 
New England from January to June. By 
FRANK BOLLEs, of Harvard 
University. 16mo, $1.2 


“It reveals a power of rn observation 
as remarkable as. Thoreau’s.”—Aoston Herald. 


“He is a good observer and a good de- 
scriber."— New York Nation. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 


East 17TH STREET, NEw YorK 


Libraries and Parcels of 
Books Bought 


Million Books in Stock 


Rare, Curious, C te rent. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 
8:1 Chambers St., New York 

3d Door West of City Hall Park 

PENCILS, 


Are unequaled to: wugh wads Lf not tamiliar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send :6c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., lersev City. N. T. 


atl Bel. FOUNDRY 


MYER 


DLXON’S 


L. FIRE 
rees an 


Do you need a magazine 
for the children ? 


Joun G. Wuittier wrote: “It ts little to say of ST. NICH- 
OLAS that it ts the best child’s periodical in the world.” 


Try the November 
“ST. NICHOLAS.” 


It begins a new volume and contains 


First chapters of a new serial story for 
girls, ‘* Polly Oliver's Problem,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, author of ‘‘ Timothy's 
Quest,” etc. Illustrated. 

First chapters of a new serial story for 
boys, ‘The White Cave,” by W. O. 
Stoddard. A story of life in Australia. 
Illustrated. 

An exquisite three-page poem by John 
G. Whittier,— describing the visit of a 
party of young girls to the poet's home. 

‘‘A Young Marsh-hawk, an out-of-door 
paper by John Burroughs. Illustrated. 

‘*Uncle Jack's Great Run,"’ by Tudor 
Jenks. Illustrated. 


the new volume. 
scribe for a year. 


This is the time to begin subscriptions to ST. NICHOLAS, 
Buy tt on the news-stands (25 cents), or send $3.00 and sub- 
December will be a beautiful Christmas number. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


‘*Inanimate Things Animated.” The 
first of a new series of funny pictures. 

‘The Siren,” a sea-story by Henry 
Bacon. Illustrated. 

‘*Winter at the Zoo.” 
illustrations of animals. 

‘‘From Reveille to Taps.” 
diers. Illustrated. 

These are only a few of the good things 
in this beautiful number of ST. NICH- 
OLAS. There are poems by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Margaret Johnson 
and others, a capital fairy story, several 
stories of adventure, instruction in ‘‘ Our 
Neighbor John,” etc., etc. 


With eighteen 


About sol- 


November opens 


Address 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


‘SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES; or, A 


Midwinter Night’s Dream. By Dr. W How- 
Doane new Cantatais repkte with easy 
Melodies, Hemorous Dialogue-Parts. Recitations, 
Effective Choruses, ete. Easily rendered. ice, 
cents by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. A new Christmas Service 
iNo. +s’) by the Rev. Rosert Lowry. 16 pages, 
Scripture and Seng. Composed with reference to the 
present times. Pnce, 5 cents by mail. 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS. On the Kindergarten 
plan. By Mrs W. F. Crarts and H P. Main A 
new service contaning metion songs, in connection 
with Chri-tmas wr aths. Printed in colors. Price, 
6 cents each by mail. 

THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of Flags. 
On the Kindergart n plan. By Vrs. Wiisve F. 
Crarts. Suited to Columbian year, introducing flags 
of -principal nati ns, etc. Printed in colors. ce, 

cents cach by mail. (12 Flags, 1.18 by mail; 
24 Flags, 82.36 by mail.) 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 23, containsa variety 

of beautiful original Carols. Price, 4 cents by mail. 


tA TRONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. Price, 4 cents. 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E Oth St., New York 


containing bright new Carols 
and a Re-ponsive Service. Best 


Christmas Selections 


composers of Sunday School music represented. 16 pp. Price, 
5 Cents Postpai 


The New Born i King, 


a New Christmas Service of Song 
Responses, prepared by 
H, Gabriel. Other Services, at 
the same price, Christmas “Noel,” 
Good Will to Men,” “Peace on Earth,” * 

of iicthichem.” 


rhe Christ 


by Geo . Root. Price, 


The Wonderful Story, 20’ Postpaid. 
Juvenile Cantatas: 


“A Jolly Christmas,” by C. H. Gabriel, (Just Issued). “One 
Ohristmas Eve,” “A Christmas Vialon .” “Catching 


Claus,” * ‘santa Clane’Mistake. "Jud Claus,” 
“The Walfs’ ce, of each 30 Cents, 
Postpaid. 


“BETHLEHEM” a beautiful cantata for adults, by 
Weatherly and Root. Price, 50 Cents. 

MUSICAL VistTem for December will contain appro- 
priate Christmas Anthem 

Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas music furnished on ap- 
plication. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muate Co. The Jobn Church Co. 
woo Wabash Ave., Chicago 15 E. 16th St.,. New York 


The International 
Theological 
Library 


Edited by Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D. 
and Prof. S. D. F. Salmond, D D. 


New Volume Just Issued: 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Ky NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., New Haven. 
Cr. 8vo, $2. 50; net. 


“ A treatise on ‘Christian Ethics’ very prop- 
erly finds a place in the Internaiional Library 
of theological Text-books, in which Canon 
Driver's book on the Old Testament Literature 
hulds the honorable position of pioneer. and 
the preparation of such a treatise could not have 
been intrusted to better hands than those of Dr. 
Newman Smyth. . We cordially commend 
a work which we have perused with much 
pleasure. and not less instruction.” — Professor 
A. B. bruce, D_D., in The Critical Review. 


Former Volume: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
‘THE LITERATURE OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


By Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. 
Cr. 8vo, $2.50, met. 


“It is the most scholarly and critical work 
in the English language on the literature of the 


Old Testament. and fully up to the present 
state of research in Germany.”—Prof. PHILIP 
SCHAFF, D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 


In Preparation: 


APOLOGETICS ; 


Or, Christianity Defensively Stated 
By Prof. ALEXANDER B. Bruce, Univ. of 
Glasgow. Cr. 8vo, $2.50, met. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


* Santa Claus, Ir.,.”’ a Christmas Can- 
tata + feature being choruses 
for ale voi.es only. Send 3;5c. for 
emy Send 15c. fer samples 
ree beautiful, new Christmas Ser- 
with ilustrated title- paves. Specimen 
Anthems” and **The New Song’”’ 

& Co., 178 State St., Chicago, 


vices for the 5. S.. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Unton 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 


will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


World’s Fair 


HE Recreation Department is ready to 
ma send printed information in regard to 
reaching the Fair from any part of the 
world, and printed matter describing the 
Fair itself. No charge is made. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 
Excursion, Winter, to the Mediterranean and the 
Orient. Hamburg-American Packet Company. 
Florida as Seen from the Florida Trunk Line. Is- 
sued by Florida Central and Peninsula Railroad. 
Florida. Pocket Map of the Plant System. 
Monterey, Cal., America’s Famous Summer and 
Winter Resort. Issued by Hotel Del Monte. 

Newport News, Va., the Newp rt of the South. 
Hotel Warwick. 

San José, Cal., and Environments. Issued by the 
Hotel Vendéme. 

Southern California Summer and Winter Resorts. 
Issued by Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Tours to the Tropics, embracing all the principal 
Winter Resorts. Issuea by Thos. Cook & Son. 
West Indies, Cuba, Bermuda, etc., Yachting Cruises 

to the, by the North Atlantic Steamship Com- 


pany. 


Pleasure in California 

During the winter months the residents of the 
Eastern States make the best of forbidding condi- 
tions and amuse themselves in various ways by a 
large expenditure of energy. They work hard, but 
they have sport. They must be careful to avoid the 
numerous dangers with which very cold weather sur- 
rounds them. All their efforts at amusement are a 
struggle against a forbidding and “ee aspect 
of nature. They simply create all the pleasure 
they get; nature, instead of helping them, presents 
a constant protest against their pleasure. During 
these same months the visitor in California wy 4 
has to sit down and enjoy more pleasure than his 
most active efforts could have secured in the Eastern 
States ; and if he wants to double the pleasure which 
mere inactivity affords, he can do so with the least 
possible exertion. At all times he has abundant 
sunshine in California, for the rainy days are few 
and short ; and there is neither snow nor ice to make 
him a prisoner. Flowers bloom urceasingly in the 
garden, and fresh fruits are always at hand. Water- 
melons and strawberries grace his Christmas dinner. 

All along the coast of California the summers are 
cool enough to make woolen clothing comfortable. 
In the Eastern States the wretched inhabitant wears 
the thinnest of clothing and then suffers from the 
heat. The Californian goes comgng or strolling 
through the woods with no fear of a drenching, for 
the California summers are rainless. The mountain 
scenery is of infinite variety and unapproachable 
majesty and beauty. Large and elegant hotels are at 
all the seaside resorts. Splendid vineyards and 
orchards exist everywhere, and the most gorgeous 
wild flowers abound. All the most beautiful resorts 
and wild retreats of California are reached by the 
lines of the Southern Pacific Company. 

For intormation on the subject apply to E. Hawley, 
Assistant General Traffic Manager, 343 Broadway, 
New York. 


A Series of Washington Tours for the Fall 
and Winter via Pennsylvania Railroad 

As the various seasons come and go, the principal 
peints of interest, as well as those tor enjoyment, 
put in their claims for the attention ot the tc. urists 
and the traveling public generally. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, through its tourist depart- 
ment, are continually on the gui vive in selecting 
for their series of tours seasons and destinations 
best adapted for the comfort and pleasure of th ir 
patrons. 

These Washington tours which are announced for 
this fall and winter are among the most select and 
choicest of Pennsylvania Railroad Tours, and are so 
well timed that it gives to the tourist the best travel- 
ing season and opportunity of seeing the Nation’s 
capital in active operation. The first tour of this 
series will leave New York in a - mepe train of 
Pennsylvania Railroad standard coaches on October 
20, and the round-trip rate of $13.00 will cover trans- 
portation in both directions, as well as include hotel 
accommodations at the principal hotels in Washing- 
ton. Tickets including meals en route, $1.50 addi - 
tional. The tours will be of three days’ duration. 

Later tours to this interesting city are announced 
to depart November 24, December 15 and 29. Appli- 
cation for itineraries should be made to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Ticket Agents, or Tourist Agent, 
849 Broadway, New York. 


Map of the United States 
A large, handsome map of the United States 
mounted and suitable for office or home use, is issued 
by the Burlington Route. Copies will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of twelve cents in postage by 
P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent C. B. and Q. 
Railroad, Chicago, ll. 


New Readers of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


are invited to avail themselves of the advantages 
of the Recreation Department. If you are plan- 
ning a trip anywhere, the Recreation Department 


can help you. 


No charge is made. 


Address 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
NEW YORK 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; 
electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


TOUR 
EGYPT DIRECT 


Select party sails in January in charge of GAZE & 
SONS, New York (Tourist Agents). Write tnem for 
ful) information as to trip. 


FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
equest by BK. G. FAY & SON, 


THE PAINTER 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 
the Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sier a Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water Sanitary concitions perfect, Table 
tully up to the standard. Evevator. Hot water heating. 
A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and ficwers. Street-cars pass the door. Ad- 

M. D. PAINTER. 


dress 


Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 acres 
oranges, fruits, and flowers. First-class; reasonable rate s. 
Also, Sloan House, European plan only. Centrally 
located. Mrs. E A. SLOAN, Prop.; A. H. Pratt, Mer. 


SAN DIEGO 


HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.50 and upwards. J. E. O'BRIEN, 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 


In the San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent mountain 
scenery. Rates, $4 00 per day. Handsomely illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to C. T. H EDGE, Prop. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, on S P. R. R. _First- 
class. Twelve suites with private baths. Houre heated 
with steam and open fires. One-half mile from Historic 
rates, $2.50 to $4.00 per . cial rates for families. 
Address H. R. WARNER, Mer 

E. san Gabriel, Cal. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive o ose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. . GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


California 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. odern mpprovements ; flower gar- 
dens; surf bathing: most equable temperature in Cali- 


fornia. Six miles from the Big Trees, For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


OURISTS from Los Angeles to Montere 
and San Francisco should avoid the heat an 
_ dust of the San Joaquin Valley and take the 
scenic route of the Pacific Coast R. R., over the 
Santa Ynez and Santa Luccia Mts. For full infor- 
mation and printed matter address 
Pacific Coast R. R. Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE 


13th St, near F, n.w : family hotel: central; $1.50 to- 
$2 so per day; special rates by month; no liquors. 
1. M. HALL, Washington, D. C. 


THE FREDONIA 


American and European. Gpiet and Homelike. ; 
G. H. LA FETRA, Proprietor. 


HE GRAMERCY, so wel! known in Washington, 

pa ticularly in Military and Nav es, is now 

under new management. Nothing will be left undone to 
sustain its reputation. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. 15th St. and New York Ave., Washington, D, C. 
Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
Department. A tamily hotel. Nobar. Mrs.M.J.Colley. 


Maryland 


THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 

(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hi tels, situated in the most fashionable section of 

oom GEO. F. ADAMS, Man 
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New York 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


care of experienced offers 
Unies the and attractions those are 
of a woodland park 
t n 


On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R. 


t New York and Buffalo. 
illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
electric 


A popular 
all the year. Elevator, , steam n fire. 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the rool. Suites of 
rooms with private ths. Winter sports. Massage, 


Electricity, all baths and all remedial appliances. New 
Turkish and Russian Beths never surra in Oriental 
elegance and comp.eteness. Send for illustrated circular. 


ESTABLISHED 1 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amon 

largest and fastest in the world, and are well -~-* - 

tae regularity and rapidity of their passage across 
antic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
jane proms Antwerp to New York or Phila- 

e a. 

FOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
307 Watnurt 


New Jersey 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE BUCKINGHAM (Alden Cottage) 
Opp. Laurel House. Well furnished and sunny rooms. 
Guests’ comfort a specialty. Apply for circular, P. O. 


x 72. 


Lakewood, N. 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


Pure air, pure water, no m Open year round. 
Terms, $2 per day, $7 to $1¢e per week. 
Ss. R. FOWLER, Prop. 


South Carolina 


AIKEN, S.C. Busch House 


$2 perday. Special terms by the week. 
HENRY BUSCH, Proprietor. 


TRAVEL 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 


A Winter in 
California 


Parties will leave New York Ch d 
Santa Fé Route November 10 


PASADENA, 
LOS ANGELES, 
RIVERSIDE, 


SANTA BARBARA, 
MONTE 
and other California inte, be made ina 
Spec no agnificent Pullman ac 
estibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars. ” 
The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways and 
ive the holders entire treedom on the Pacific Coast. 
hey provide for visits to The Raymond at East Pasa- 
dena, Redlands, Riverside, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Redondo Beach, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Santa 
Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, Mount Hamilton, San Rafael, 
5 other leading resorts 

he return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until July. 1893, or with any one of Ten Ke- 
urning Parties under 8S ial Escort, with a 
Choice of Four Different Routes. A Week at 
Fair included if desired. 

board coupons supplied for } sho j 


Additional California Excursions: anuary 
12 and 17, February 7 and 16, and March 8 and FY 


Excursien : 
ond Menke 8 to Mexico: January 17, February 7, 


Also, railroad tickets to all points, independent of parties. 
Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 


REY, 


California or Mexico tour is desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
1 East Fourteenth St. (cor. Union Sq.), New York 
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PRODUCTIONS IN 


RESIDENCE + ARCHITECTURE, : 


are found In our New Book, The “Cottage 
Souvenir,’? Revised (1892) Edition Superd/y 
Jtustrated, This book is 8% x11 in, ; 180 pages, 
and contains over 200 designs and plans of 


\) with reliable estimates of cost. 


&Hints to Home Builders 


6 and other Information contained in this work 
*> makes House building truly easy and relieves 
one of many knotty problems, Price $2.00 
post paid. Beautiful Prospectus and 


Sata ta ta 


Sample Pages Free, 


& GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, 
= KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 

the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 
New Yorx, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'S 
AGENCY 


Oldest and k in U. S. 
Established «8<s. 3 Treet, N. Y. 
Connecticut 


ConnagcticutT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
18th year. My so-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. "Vesnatien of character 
stands first with us. No new por over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale 
Connecticut, Hartford (i the sudurds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


for calture, study, and 

health. t 15th. 

Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley, 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for College and Scientific Schools. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


New Jersey 


New Jersny, Bridgeton. 
+ GABLES. Mrs. Westcortt’s Boardi 
School for Young Ladies. Native French 
achers. Certificate admits to Smith College. 


rman te 
nasium. Fall term begins Sept. ’ 


New Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 
THE OAKS 


October Fifth. . New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
sent on application. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Preparation for all colleges. Instruction thorough. 
Twenty miles from New York. Climate exceptionally 


salubrious. Circular. Martin Bihler, A.M., Principal. 
New York 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 420 


Sept. 2oth. Address for circulars 
Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Yorx, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 

CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory Frimasy Departments. Indi- 

truction. ial attention to college prepara- 

tion. Expert Classics, Mathematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern Lan as 

um. Resident students. Mary B. Wurron, A.B., 
and Lous A. Banos. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New Yorx, New York City. 
Iss D. DOREMUS’ 
Boarding and Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to 73s Madison Avenue, New York. 


New Yorx, New York City, 142 West 23d St. 
RAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Founded 1874. Incorporated by Act of Legis- 
lature, 1884. All branches taught, as a science and as an 
art, from the beginning to the highest artistic perfection. 
Unrivaled Free Advantages. A complete and fully ap- 
pointed stage for practice. The regular degrees in music 
and kindred arts granted. For particulars address 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, Director. 


New York, New York City, 75 West Fifty-fifth St. 
INDERGARTEN, PRIMARY:AND JUNIOR 
CLASSES for Girls and small Boys. Mrs. 
RANDALL-Digu_, Director. Experienced teachers. Eng- 
lish studies; French, German, Drawing, Modeling. 
erm opens October 4. : 


New Yorx, N.Y. City, 1,786 Broadway, near 57th St. 

RS. ELLIMAN’S KINDERGARTEN and 

Elementary Class. Froebel system. Ninth 

ar. Reopens Oct. 3d, 1892. Training Class for Kin- 
ners. 


New York, New York City. 
| CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens Septem- 
ber 21st. Circulars sent on applic«tion. 
‘Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., 
Principals. 


New Yorx, New York City, 22 East sath Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 
for Girls reopens Oct. 4. Collegiate, Academic, 
Preparatory, and Primary depts. Kindergarten Oct. ro. 


New Yorx, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE Free. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem. 
ISHOPTHORPE, a Boarding-School for Young 
Ladies and Girls. Prepares for Col or gives 
full academic course. Miss F. 1. WALSH, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
for Gist, Boarding and 
ay School for Gir year opens oot. 
28. Academical and college preparatory courses. For 


Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, = 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M, Associate 
is valuable in proportion to 


AN AGENCY its influence. If it merely 

of vacancies and THAT is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher 


and recommends RECOMMENDS 


you, that is more. Ours 
BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


— 

32 Soutu Criarx Chicago, 

| 
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Financial 


Although it is conceded that the surplus 
reserve of the city banks has gone, and 
that during the past week these institutions 
have not been loaning money, yet there 
has been no time during the period when 
money could not be easily procured at an 
average of the legal rate of 6 per cent. 
In one or two days there have been 
moments when money ranged at above 
this rate ; there have been more times when 
it has been loaning at lower quotations, as 
low even as 4 per cent. on call. The fact 
is that we have not known what stringency 
is, and on Thursday (Friday and Saturday 
being Exchange holidays) the ease in the 
afternoon was noticeable, everybody seem- 
ing to want to secure the three days 
of interest on left-over balances. The 
Bank of England raised its rate of dis- 
count, as was anticipated, to 3 per cent., 
which will probably serve to check, some- 
what, gold withdrawals from that institu- 
tion. It must be borne in mind that all 
of the great European banks are much 
stronger in gold reserves than they were a 
year ago. The sluggishness in business in 
England contributes to this concentration, 
together with the distrust in commercial 
affairs still prevailing there. Financially 
they are feeling better in the London 
markets than they were during the sum- 
mer. Argentine Republic securities are 
ruling higher, and the market for them 
is distinctly improved, due to the improve- 
ment in the affairs of these countries. 
This gives a better tone to the general 
markets, and is conducing to English 
investments. 

One of our great banking firms has 
negotiated $3.000,000 Manhattan Ele- 
vated bonds abroad this week, and other 
negotiations are on foot; all of which in- 
dicates an improved condition there, and 
foreshadows a good supply of bankers’ 
exchange here. The European demand 
for our shares and securities seems 
to have begun, and a reverse movement 
to the monotonous one of American secur- 
ities returning to us is now looked for 
with confidence, especially on account of 
the sustained strength of our markets here, 
indicating great confidence on the part of 
holders here. We have often of late ex- 
pressed our belief of an early favorable 
change in our stock and bond markets, as 
foreshadowed by a growing trust in the 
prospects of our railway earnings. The 
continued bright showing in this line from 
almost every section of the country, and 
especially from the roads carrying grain 
in the West, Northwest, and Southwest, 
is significant. The magnitude of our 
crops this year, which are all ahove the 
average, and the extraordinary volume of 
traffic that must result from the World’s 
Exposition next year, are all-important 
factors in this growing confidence in val- 
ues, a confidence which has been only 
half-hearted even with the enormous crops 
and good markets of a year ago, but 
which is very likely—indeed more than 
likely—to come in full flood during the 
next twelve months. The only drawback 
to this expectant state of things Jurks in 
the silver question. Our currency is be- 
ginning to feel the strain of this weight of 
silver storage in its effect on the gold val- 
uation and standard, at the basis of our 
circulation. Yet we ought to know that 
no adminstration is going to permit dis- 
credit of this, so long as it has the power 
to procure additional gold reserve by ne- 
gotiating the bonds authorized for this 
purpose. 

The falling off in merchandise exports 


for September is in comparison with a 
phenomenal year—1891—and leaves us 
with a balance against exports of over ten 
million dollars, against a balance in our 
favor of over twenty-one million. It must 
be remembered, too, that the cotton crop 
is a month late this year in coming to 
market. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, 1,133,200 
Legal tenders, increase............. 1,102,100 
Deposits, 7,297,900 
Reserve, increase. ..... 1,793,375 


This leaves the banks with a surplus 
reserve of $2,332 425. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


CASH CAPITAL............. $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,093,540-53 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
HAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Se 
WM. |]. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 


[Jnited States Trost Company 


45 & 47 WALL, STREET 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con- 
venient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEORGE B.Iss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
OHN CrRossBy Brown, 
DWARD Cooper, 
W. Bavarp CuTTING, 
. CHARLES S. SMITH, 
mM. WALTER PHELPs, Ww. ROCKEFELLER, 

D. JAmMgs, ALEXANDER E. URR, 
OHN A. STEWART, WicuiraM H. Macy, Jr, 
CRASTUS CORNING, Wm D. SLoansg, 

Joun HArsEN RHOADES, Gustav_H. Scuwas, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, FRANK Lyman, Bk’lyn. 

Grorce BL Iss, GrorGce F. VieTor, 

Liseey, WaLporF ASTOR. 


The Pfiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by depesii 
of xst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue Limited by Law. Connecticut Trus 
tees, E xecutors, &*c., can invest in these bonds. 


Witson G. Hunt, 

Daniet D. Lorp, 

SAMUEL SLOAN, 
AMES Low 


Have Youa 
Hundred Dollars? 


or a thousand? and do 
you really need for it the 
best rate of interest, con- 
sistent with safety? Our 
book on_ investments, 
sent free, will help you to 
invest it. 


The Pravident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATES 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street PEW YORE 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN CO. 
THURBER, WHYLASD CO. 
AMERICAN SODA FOUNTAIN CO. 
TROW DIRECTORY AND PRINTING CO. 
H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 
MICHIGAN PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DEALT IN BY 


H. L. BUTLER 


18 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


SAFEST oF Aut INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano BOND on all 
COUNTY fimits. 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 


references. 
F. J. RODGERS & CO. 
310 East 92d Street, - - Chicago, Ill. 


Read This! 62% 50 Yrs. 


Absolutely Safe Investment 
Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars 
GEO. LEONARD, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 


are the only manufacturers of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS. 


SOLID SILVER inlaid at points exposed to wear. 
They are not to be confounded with Sectional Plate 

or any other brand of Spoons and Forks. ts tor 
They are guaranteed to show no worn Spo 


years. 
Each article is stamped on back. 


INLAIDNE 
If you cannot obtain them of your Jeweler, send to 
us for catalogue. 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Constable 


Lyons Silks 
Taffetas and Surah Plaids 


Brocaded Satins 
Ombré and Figured Silks 
Moire Antique 


Striped, Figured, and Caméléon 
Effects 


Silk »» Wool Fabrics 


Vrillé, Nicoise, Ondine, Velou- 
tine, and Bengaline in new and 
effective combinations, and plain 
glacé and caméiéon colorings. 


White Satin, Moiré Antique, 
Faille and Veloutine 
For Wedding Gowns. 


Striped Silks 
for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Grenadine, Gaze, 
Plissé Crepe 


for Evening and Ball Dresses. 


Ombré Velvets, 
Colored Lyons Velvets 


19th ot. 


New York 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
2, HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
- Cures eruptions and diseases ef the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
Sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


Linens 


In our Linen Department, this week, we 
offer the following noteworthy bargains in 
Damask Table Cloths, Napkins, Hem- 
stitched Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
Towels, etc. 

Two Thousand Table Cloths: 


2 yards, - - - $1.50 each. 
21-2 * - - - $1.75 “ 
3 - - $2.00 * 
- - - $2.25 


Several thousand dozen Napkins, in 
5-8 and 3-4 sizes: 

5-8, at $1.20, $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00 per 
dozen. 

3-4, at $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50, and 
$3.00 per dozen. 

Hemstitched Sheets, at $4.35, $5.00, and 
$6.50 per pair. 

Hemstitched Pillow Cases, at 95 cents, 
$1.25, $1.50, and $1 75 per pair. 

An endless variety of Huck and Damask 
Towels, Hemmed, Hemstitched, and 
Fringed, at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.50, 
$2.75, and $3.00 per dozen. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


Quality, Style 
and Fit. = 


Our Special Genuine 
English Venetian Over- 
coats wear like iron, are 
strong and durable, stylish 
and good-fitting. Colors 
—dark grey, light grey, 
drab and tan. Remade: 
ably good Overcoats., 
Price, $11.00. 


No Risk to the 
Purchaser. 
Upon receipt of price, 
we will ship one of these 
coats, expressage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States. 
lf not satisfactory in every respect, we 
will immediately exchange or refund 
money. Samples sent tf requested. 


E. O. Thompson, 


TAILOR—CLOTHIER-—IMPORTER, 


A 1338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. S 


“The advance over all that had preceded for 
& century has proven so important as to raise 
the inventor, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SHAW, 
of America, to distinction as the compeer of 


William Lee, of England, the Inventor of the 
first stocking-frame.''—Lond Ilustrated News. 


Biel, THE ONLY HALF-HOSE 
Bea/EIT WELL, LOOK WELL, WEAR WELL. 


They are the only half hose that fit well because they 
are the only half-hose that are 


They are the only half-hose that look well and wear well 
because they are the onl 
cause they are made in the 


MOST ATTRACTIVE COLOR-EFFECTS 
and of the 


Look for the trade-mark on the toe. Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


THAT 


SO KNITTED AS TO FIT. 


half-hose that fit well and be- 


BEST YARNS. 


FURS. 


1892 SEASON—1893 
New and Original Styles in 


Received Received 
Grand Grand 
Id M Gold Medal 
at the at the 
Paris 
1889. hi 1889. 


Jackets, Capes, 
Fur Garments, etc. 


A. JAECKEL 


FURRIER 
1x East 19th St., New York 


Near Broadway 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Mention The Christian Union. 


CARPETS 


Greatest Sale Ever Known 


MOQUETTES AND ROYAL WILTONS 


at less than the price of a 


BRUSSELS 
Just received, a large consignment of 
BURMAH AND SARACEN 


RUGS 


Something New and Handsome. 


Upholstery Goods 


$100,000 worth Furniture Coverings, Hangings, Plush, 
&c., in all the latest fabrics, designs, and colo. ings, 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


LACE CURTAINS 


Our fall importation of Curtains is complete in all the 
leading makes, consisting of Arabian, Louis X VI., Marie 
Antoinette, &c. 

We offer a special line of Nottinghams, Irish Points, 
and Tambours at extremely low prices. 


CHENILLE CURTAINS 


A large variety 
At Lowest Prices in the City. 


FURNITURE 


Some elegant PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive de- 
signs, which we will close out at prices far below those 
charged for first-class work elsewhere. 


Parties purchasing their coverings from us can have 
their furniture reupholstered and covered in the best man- 
ner at moderate charges. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 
cessful of all to 


THE ENVELOPE SYSTEM ‘or ait to 


religious purposes. We supply everything required for 
it. Envelopes, printed. numbered and dated: register; 
boxes, offering cards, &c.,&c. CHURCH PRINTING 0 
every description. Write for catalogue and price list. 


Paul & Falconer, 
THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT Sit 


Is the most suc 


METAL, (COPPER 
and 


ro RY, 
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= 
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About People 


—Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, of “John 
Inglesant ” fame, says: “I do not call my- 
self a novelist, and I do not think that any 
of my books can be described as novels.” 

—M. Pasteur attains the age of seventy 
years two days after next Christmas; 
and a Danish Society, that of Physical 
and Chemical Sciences, will offer him a 
medal on that occasion. 

—Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, author of 
the “ Shakespeare Concordance,” is eighty- 
two years of age, lives in her own villa at 
Genoa, and still often does some literary 
work with all her early enthusiasm. 

—A correspondent of the Boston 
“ Journal” says that William D. Howells, 
the novelist, is planning to take up a 
permanent residence in Italy, a country for 
which he has always had a fondness. 

—Yung Kiung Yen, the writer of an 
article in the September “ Forum ” entitled 
“A Chinaman on Our Treatment of 
China,” was educated in this country and 
is now an Episcopal minister in Shanghai. 

_—When Lieutenant Peary reports offi- 
cially to the Navy Department he will 
probably be assigned to service at League 
Island, which means Philadelphia. He is 
a civil engineer, and there is said to be a 
great demand for officers with such qual- 
ifications just now. 

—Professor John Dyneley Prince, Ph.D., 
recently of Johns Hopkins University, has 
been appointed Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of the City of 
New York. Dr. Prince was a fellow and 
instructor in Johns Hopkins last year, and 
bears thence a high reputation for his 
attainments. 

—The Crown Prince of Italy, accom- 
panied by four friends and guides, ascended 
the Matterhorn from Zermatt recently. 
The trip was made in sixteen hours, the 
party descending to Breil. On the top of 
the: mountain the Prince’s party met two 
other caravans, so that twenty-three per- 
sons were on the summit at the same time. 
The Crown Prince is not robust, and this 
fact led many patriotic Italians to oppose 
his mountain-climbing. 

—Bonamy Price once had a chance talk 
of some length with Tennyson in a public 
conveyance, “ In Memoriam ” proving the 
subject of most of it. When it became 
necessary for them to part, the poet took 
the professor by the hand affectionately 
and said: “ Who are you? I must know 
who you are.” But Bonamy Price said, 
“No, I’m nobody ;” and the story is so 
told as to indicate that he did not reveal 
himself. 

—‘ As the Memorial Garden, which lies 

between I ongfellow’s Cambridge home and 
the Charles River, attracts so few visitors 
that it is believed its commemorative char- 
acter is not generally recognized,” says 
‘Garden and Forest,” “it has been pro- 
posed to make this clearer by the erection 
of some sort of a monument to the poet. 
But, as the Longfellow family does not 
approve of this scheme, preferring the un- 
marked, quiet open garden, it is probable 
that it will not be carried out.” 

—Dean Stanley had an extraordinarily 
illegible handwriting—one which he could 
not read himself sometimes. It is related 
that on one occasion Charles Kingsley 
received a letter from the Dean— it was at 
a time when Mrs. Kingsley lay very ill. 
Kingsley opened and carefully examined 
it for many minutes, but in vain. At last 
he said: “I have every reason to believe 
that this is a very kind letter of sympathy 
from Stanley. I feel sure it is. Yet the 
only two words I can even guess at are, 


‘heartless devil!’ But I pause—I pause 
to accept that suggestion as a scarcely 
likely one under the circumstances.” 
—Mr. Clifford Harrison says that one 
day he met Robert Browning, and invited 
the poet to one of his recitals, which was 
to be largely given over to Browning’s 
own works. Harrison adds: “ He told me 
that he made a point of never going to 
‘hear himself recited.’ I could not. resist 
saying, ‘I know why, Mr. Browning. You 
are afraid of hearing “ How they Brought 
Good News from Ghent to Aix.” Now, if 
you come on Saturday I promise you you 
shall not hear that!’ He told me it was true 
he was aweary of that same ‘fragment,’ and 
of the many questions he had to answer 
about it. ‘Upon my word,’ he said, ‘1 
think it is the only bit of verse of mine 
most people know anything about. Cer 
tainly it is the only one ever recited.’ ” 
—“ The friendship between Lord Tenny- 
son and Sir Andrew Clark was not so 
much based on the fact that Sir Andrew 
was the poet’s physician,” says the “ Pall 
Mall Gazette.” “They were both deeply 
interested in religion and metaphysics, and 
it was their search for light on these 
subjects which formed the first bond of 
the friendship that began many years ago 
and remained unclouded till the moment 
when Sir Andrew pronounced that Lord 
Tennyson had ceased’ to live. Ofttimes 
when the physician was called in to the 
poet for medical advice, they would sit 
long into the night, discussing the subjects 
to which, as everybody knows, Lord Tenny- 
son gave much thought, and which, it 
appears, are also the favorite occupation 
of Sir Andrew Clark’s few leisure hours.” 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


A baby’s natural food contains no starch. Alt 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate intant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combined 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and practically a perfect food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have tk m thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 


At all ye Endoi.srs by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


—Fytract of Beet 


BEST 


BEEF TEA 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, and 
Made Dishes 


Playing at house cleaning is 


‘N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


tiresome, but real house 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 lb. package 25 cents. 
At your grocers. Try it. 


Write for Samples. 


ASK YOuUR GROCHR FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Bent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y. 
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tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu 
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Taking butter from milk 
was known in the earliest 
times. It was left for our 
time to make a milk of cod- 
liver oil. 

Milk, the emulsion of but- 
ter, is an easier food than 
butter. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is an easier food 
than cod-liver oil. It is rest 
for digestion. It stimulates, 
helps, restores, digestion; 
and, at the same time, sup- 
plies the body a kind of 
nourishment it can get in no 
other way. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §1. 
a5 


Sargent’s Rotary Book - Cases 


BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 
Library, 
om- 
lso 


Homes, 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 
Illustrated cata- 
logue free. ; 
Address 
SARGENT MFG. CO. 


Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 
‘Quote The Christian Union. , Muskegon, Mich. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 

The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy 
and literary people. Send for 
Illustrated Cata'ogue. 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. “= 


DEAF 


lL. Sold 
ealy by F. Huscoa, 663 Bway, N.Y. Write for book of proofs’ 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


A MOTHER OF A “GROWN UP” FAM- 
ILY would take two or children to board. Refer- 
ences given and required. Address Box 753, Waterbury, 


onn 


A TRAINED KINDERGARTNER desires a 
position in a kindergartes. or mother’s assistant, family 
school or institution, Philadelohia or vicinity. References. 
Address E. H. J., 147 E. 39th St., New York City. 


A DELIGHTFUL HOME and chaferonage for 

four young ladies who are pursuing an art or musical 

course in. New York, or are desiring to study History, 
rench, German, etc. Address C. B., 37 East 64th St. 


ROOMS WANTED IN NEW YORK by a 
entlemen, his wife, and two daughters. Three to five 
eated and plainty furnished rooms, with or without b ‘ 

Between Fortieth and Seventieth Streets preferred. C. F., 
0. 2,671, care Christian Union. 


A WELLESLEY GRADUATE of experience, 
teacher of classics and literature in a city school, desires a 
Te private pupils in Latin, Greek, or English Literature. 

\orough college preparation a specialty. Highest ref- 
erences. Address No. 2,678, care The Christian Union. 


SWEET HOMOSASSA the box 
from Colegrove- by-the- awthorne, Florida, $5.00 
per box, freight paid to New York or Boston; £ deliv 
at Hawthorne Station. S. LIZZIE M TCAL ; 


RARE OPPORTUNITY for music student. A 
young lady, wishing to prepare tor teaching, can have 
‘essons with high class teacher, use of piano, also 

in exchange for light housework. X. Y. ) International 
Music Bureau, 114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ny RITE COURTNEY E. FERRIS, SMYRNA, 
-¥ " for prices on sweet creamery butter, strictly fresh 
cee". at poultry, and produce, delivered at your 
irect from the producers. References given. 


EDUCATED, AGREEABLE LADY will give 
assistance of varied character in whole or exchange 
poy room in nice private family for winter, 
AND PEN, No. 2.688, care Christian Union. 


Directions on the 
druggist. 


Bits of Fun 


“ Did you find it very expensive at the 
beach?” “Awfully! Even the tide was 
high.”—Harper's Bazar. 


At a natural history examination.— 
“ What is the animal capable of the closest 
attachment to man?” “The leech.”— 
London Globe. 


The celebrations in honor of Columbus 
afford conclusive proof that posterity is 
not ungrateful. But posterity must own 
up to being a little behindhand.— Wash- 
ington Star. 


“ There goes young Hunker. Do you 
know, Maud, every time I see that man 
go by the house I feel overcome with grati- 
tude to him.” “Gratitude! What for?” 
“for going by.”—Brooklyn Life. 


Conscientious perusal of the children’s 
stories published in some of the juvenile 
magazines would almost lead the readers 
to believe that the writers wouldn’t know 
a child on sight. —Somerville Fournal. 


A correspondent vouches for the accu- 
racy of the following: “My brethren,” 
said a preacher, “such a man is like the 
captain of a crewless vessel on a shoreless 
sea. Happy would such a man be could 
he bring his men safe to land.” — 77a-Bits. 


«“ T should like to know,” said Eve one 
day, “whether you consider yourself of 
more importance than I am.” “ Well, my 
dear,” replied Adam, mildly, “I don’t 
know as | would put it just that way, but 
you must admit that you are a side-issue.” 
—Weashington Star. 


On Art.—Fond Mother—And so you 
think the Elgin marbles the best, Mr. 
Brush? Our Artist—Oh yes ; decidedly so. 
Fond Mother—I should be so much obliged 
to youif you would get a few for my Johnny 
next time you’re in town, Mr. Brush, if 
they’re not too expensive! The dear child’s 
always losing his. (A fact.)—Fun. 


There are three important times in a 
man’s life—when he is born, when he mar- 
ries, and when he dies. And even then 
his own importance is overshadowed by 
the curiosity to know if he is a boyor girl, 
what the bride wore, and what he left in 
his will. Vain man, you don’t cut much 
figure in this world !—Bradford Era. 


“Say,” said the elderly, farmer-looking 
man, “I want alittle piece put in the paper 
that I want a woman who can cook, wash, 
iron, milk four cows, an’ manage a mar- 
ket-wagon.” “All right,” said the adver- 
tising clerk; “shall I state what wages 
will be paid?” “ Wages nothin’!” shouted 
the farmer-looking man. “I want to marry 
her.”—/ndianapolis Journal. 


The Italian who runs the peanut-stand 
on Fourth Street was turning his peanut- 
roaster the other afternoon with slow and 
measured hand, when an old woman came 
to a halt and carefully observed the opera- 
tion. After scrutinizing the roaster from 
every side, she finally gave it up, and re- 
marked : “ No, sir ; you don’t get a cent out 
of me for no such music as that. Why, I 
can’t catch half of any of the tunes, and it 
smells as if something was burning inside.” 
—Lake City Citizen. 


Good Cooking 
is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 


always insure good cust uddings, sau etc., 
use Gail Borden“ Eagle” Brand Condensed 
label. Sold by your grocer 


ilk. 
and 


We should like to give a 
new chimney for every one 
that breaks in use. 

We sell to the wholesale 
dealer; he to the retail dealer; 
and he to you. 

It is a little awkward to 
guarantee our chimneys at 
three removes from you. 

We'll give you this hint. 
Not one ina hundred breaks 
from heat; there is almost no 
risk in guaranteeing them. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 
It would be a good advertise- 
ment for him. 

‘Pearl top’ and ‘pearl glass,’ 


GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 


our trade-marks—tough glass 


One of 
the deli- 
cate-dirty 
jobs of 
— keeping 
. house. . 


~ 
SS has been 
\ to clean 
the lamps 


and keep them in burning 
order. 

“The Pittsburgh Lamp”’ 
has put an end to that. 

Will you send for a primer? 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
Pitteburgch, Pa. 


Avoid Damp and Qhilly Rooms. 
“CARBONITE” coaAL. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
NO GAS. 
Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT ayp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS. 
SOLD BY THE 


Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 


SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N. Y. 


GALVANIZED 


CEARED AERMOTOR 


Re-designed and much improved, furnisaes power to 


PUMP, GRIND, CUT FEED, and SAW WOOD. 


Aermotor. 
work of 4 horses at half the cost of 
age harnessed and never gets tired. 
With our Steel Stub Tower it is easy to put on barn, 
Send for elaborate designs for putting power in barn. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


; 
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$ 
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Autumn Leaves 


“ Probably not one person in a thou- 
sand knows why leaves change their 
color in the fall,” an eminent botanist is 
quoted as saying. “The common and 
old-fashioned idea is that all this red and 
golden glory we see now is caused by 
frosts. A true and scientific explanation 
of the causes of the coloring of leaves 
would necessitate a long and intricate dis- 
cussion. Stated briefly and in proper lan- 
guage, those causes are these: the green 
matter in the tissue of a leaf is composed 
of two colors, red and blue. When the sap 
ceases to flow in the fall, and the natural 
growth of the tree ceases, oxidation of the 
tissue takes place. Under certain condi- 
tions the green of the leaf changes to red ; 
under different conditions it takes on a 
yellow or brown tint. The difference in 
color is due to the difference in combina- 
tion of the original constituents of the 
green tissue and to the varying conditions 
of climate, exposure, and soil. A d 
cold climate produces more brilliant foli- 
age than one that is damp and warm. 
This is the reason that American autumns 
are so much more gorgeous than those of 
England. There are several things about 
leaves that even science cannot explain. 
For instance, why one of two trees grow- 
ing side by side, of the same age and hav- 
ing the same exposure, should take on a 
brilliant red in the fall and the other 
should turn yellow; or why one branch of 
a tree should be highly colored, and the 
rest of the tree have only a yellow tint, are 
questions that are as impossible to answer 
as why one member of a family should be 
perfectly healthy and another sickly. 
Maples and oaks have the brightest col- 
ors.” 


Reindeer in Alaska 


A dispatch from Washington to the 
daily press says that, in addition to the 180 
reindeer that have been landed at Port 
Clarence, it is expected that quite a herd 
will before a great while be taken to the 
Yukon River, as the whites there believe 
they will be a very valuable possession. 
The reindeer that Mr. Jackson, the Gov- 
ernment Education Agent in Alaska, has 
purchased in Siberia, have been landed at 
Port Clarence, several hundred miles north 
of the Yukon River. It was the appeals 
of the whites on the Yukon over a year 
ago that induced the Government to at- 
tempt this importation. The white set- 
tlers believed the reindeer would settle 
the question of comparatively rapid trans- 
portation, and, as this useful animal is also 
the embodiment of food and clothing, they 
were of the opinion that the importation 
of tame reindeer would be a great boon to 
Alaska. 

Captain Healy, of the revenue cutter 
Bear, in his report last year, declared that 
the importation of the reindeer was the 
most important question before the Terri- 
tory. This year, accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment took measures to try the experi- 
ment, and 180 reindeer have been landed 
among the natives at Port Clarence. 
There is no doubt that some of this herd 
or later importations will be taken to the 
Yukon. There seems to be no reason 
why the reindeer should not thrive in 
Alaska. The moss on which it chiefly 
lives is said to be more abundant there 
than along the northeast coast of Siberia, 
where thousands of tame reindeer thrive, 
and the climatic conditions are practically 
the same in both regions. 


Demand for Humming-Birds 


Although the commercial demand for 
humming-birds, has been the cause of their 
wholesale destruction, it has at least (if we 
may believe a writer in the Philadelphia 
“ Times”) enabled naturalists to become 
better acquainted with them, the vast 
number of ‘specimens contained in milli- 
ners’ and taxidermists’ stocks frequently 
yielding species which otherwise would 
have been likely to remain unknown to 
science. As to the methods by which 
collectors procure them, many absurd no 
tions are current. 

It is commonly said that they are shot 
with water or with sand. As a matter of 
fact, lead shot of the numbers 10 and 11 
are employed. But by far the most effect- 
ive weapon is the reed blow-pipe, which 


the South American Indians use with per-, 


fect certainty of aim, little balls of clay 
being projected by the breath. In Brazil 
very fine nets are utilized to capture the 
birds, and sometimes they are taken by 
means of bird-lime, which is apt to dam- 
age the plumage. Owing to the reckless 
slaughter of these little victims for orna- 
mental purposes, certain species are al- 
ready on the verge of extinction. 

This does not seem surprising when one 
learns that three thousand skins of the 
ruby-and-topaz humming-bird alone were 
shipped not long ago from a Brazilian port 
in a single consignment, while at a public 
sale of bird-skins, held in London March 
21, 1888, more than twelve thousand hum- 
ming-bird skins were disposed of! And 
in one week during the same year there 
were sold at auction in London four hun- 
dred thousand humming-birds and other 
birds from North and South America. 


Fine Clothes for Boys and Girls 

The time when boys wore their fathers’ made-over 
clothes and their sisters were arrayed in calico has 
passed, and the children of the present day are 
clothed in neat and well-fitting garments made 
especially for them. No firm in the country has 
done more than Best & Co., Nos. 60 and 62 West 
Twenty-third Street, to provide neat and well-made 
wearing apparel for 'the young people of the United 
States. Best & Co. were among the Seenees in 
their line, and the public have been quick to rec 
nize the enterprise and any? of the house. ‘% 
largely has the business in children’s outfits in- 
creased within the last few years that Best & Co. 
have found it necessary to build in Twenty-second 
Street a large addition to their store. The public 
are cordially invited to inspect the establishment as 
rearranged and improved. It is a great bazaar, in 
which everything necessary for the comfort of the 
little people may be purchased. All goods are made 
for service, not for show, and they are offered at as 
low prices as are consistent with good quality. 
Best & Co. are confident that there is no place in = 
city where a better display of children’s c + angen: | 
be seen than in- their well-stocked store.— 
Tribune. 


KINDERGARTEN AT HOME 


“The Mechanical Spellier” 


Retails for $1 


Any word of 2, 3, 4, 
or 5 letters can be 
spelled. 


A Wonderful Help 


for Children 
Sent, securely packed, 
to any part of the United 
States, charges paid, on 
HAVE you seeniT? receipt of $1.25. 


KINDERGARTEN MFG. CO. 
427 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


can Kola Pian wert, 
st ma ere in Congo, Wes 
is Nature’ “ore 
Cure for Asthma. Ca Guaranteed 

Pay. Export Office, 1164 bs New 


For Trial Case, FRE 
KOLA IMPORTIN @ co., 132 Vine st. 
WEALTH torenew youthful color te 
satisfactory Hair grower, 50c, 


puppy New York, § FREE 


OCoaxs, Best Oorm Cure, both 


Nothing On Earth Will 


Lik 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder! 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy ; Prevents all Disease. 
Good for Hiens. 

It is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In qe 
tity coste tenth of a cent a . No other one-fourth as 
strong. Strictiy a modicine. “One large can saved me. 

$40; send six to prevent Rou says _— es 
If you cans set tt send t 
‘ive 


We mail one pack 25c Ib Ip ‘can 0 

cans, $5.00, de, 

2 cents, free with $1.00 OF — e copy 
of THe Best POULTRY PAPER rent free. 

L 8. JOHNSON & CO ,22 Custom House 8t., Boston, Mass.. 


CATARRH 


isa chronic cold with a 
tendency to blood dete- 
rioration and the break- 
ing down of lung tissue— 
consumption. Aerated 
Oxygen is the one remedy 
which cures the disease 
by removing the cause 
and purifies the blood. It 
is the Ideal Remedy for 


CATARRH 


Treatment enMicions for th the Winter, $3. 

ex 

For those who are sueptioal, we 5 put up a trial 

size, which weshal! be pleased to send for $1. 

Send ampbliet 

Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., Nashua, WH. 

Chicago Office: 8 & 4 CenTrRAL Music HALL. 
New York Office; 19 Bezxman STREET. 


RHEUMATISM 


perfectly and permanently 
CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND. 


gar by Express, $2.25. Send 


YELLOW PINE EXTRACT CO. 
Box J, 297 Franklin St., Allegheny, Pa.. 
For sale by all druggists. 


THIS MACHINE FREE 


toexamine inany home.Sentanywhere 
advance. arran- 
ted the best sewing machineever made 
Our terms.conditions and everything 
| ‘ far more liberal than any other house 
=< ever offerea. For full particulars, etc, 
cutthis out us to-da~. 


Alvah Mfe.Co., Dpt. (170 Chicago, 
Mention The Christian Valen. 


horget 


just where I saw that statement, but I 
think it was in The Christian Union 
of three or four weeks ago; wish I’d’ 
saved that copy !” 


IT WOULD PAY 


you to preserve your “favorite paper” 
ina CHRISTIAN UNION 


Handy Binder 


holding twenty-six numbers and cost- 
ing but 75 cents. Then you could 


Speak with Authority 


= 
. 
ith 
a 
lad 
# 
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A Family Paper 


815 


SUPERIOR 


to all other 
medicines for 
purifying the blood 
and restoring the 
health and 


strength, 


Sarsaparilla 
is the 
standard specific 
for Scrofula, Catarrh 


Rheumatism, and 
Debility. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best. Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATAR RFE 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sic. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


Why Dogs Wag Their Tails 

Dr. Louis Robinson, the ingenious man 
of science who experimented with babies 
in a London workhouse in order to prove 
their descent from monkeys, has an inter- 
esting article in the “ Contemporary Re- 
view ” entitled “ Canine Morals and Man- 
ners.” There is one point in it which 
every one will remember, and that is the 
passage in which he discusses the origin 
of the wagging of a dog’s tail. The dog, 
it seems, uses its tail as a semaphore by 
which it communicates information to 
other dogs. It practically comes to this, 
that the dog speaks with its tail-tip. The 
moment when the dog most enjoys life is 
the moment when he sights game. That 
moment is the time that he wags his tail 
most vigorously, in order to announce his 
discovery to his fellow-dogs. In this way, 
by the habit of association, he got to wag- 
ging his tail whenever he was pleased, and 
the more pleased he is the more vigorously 
he wags his tail, so that the wagging of the 
dog’s tai], under the influence of pleasur- 
able emotion, can be traced directly to the 
time when the dog used his tail as a signal 
of the discovery of his prey. 


—The Hon. Patrick Egan, the returning 
Minister from Chili, brought with him letters 
of credit for $75,000 in gold on Paris, from 
the Chilian Government, to be distributed 
between the families of Riggin and Turn- 
bull, the two American man-of-war men 
killed during the Baltimore trouble, and 
among those that were injured. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HaAmMILTon W. 
MABIxE will be sent to any address by The 


Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRE- 
TATION. 12mo, $1.25. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
r2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. i12mo. §1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 
NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from. 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


UND. 


OLYMPIA ON THE SO 


OLYMPIA WASHINGTON STATE. 


The above is a splendid and very true sketch of Olympia, the Ca 


LE IN- 


ital 
of the wonderful State of Washington, showing the relative position 
of Olymyic Park Addition. OLYMPIA is a growing, thriving young 
city of over 8,000 people, situated at the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound; possesses unrivaled transportation facilities, both rail and 
water, resources at and inexhaustable, such as Lumber, Coal, 
Iron, Tin, Gold, Silver, etc., etc., and abundance of natural advan- 
tages; one of the greatest water powers west of the Mississippi River; 
& harbor second to none in the world, which floats the largest vessels 
and is headquarters for a great many steamboats. Olympia’s popu- 
lation has more than doubled during the past 18 months, and is grow- 
ing faster and making more substantial improvemen*s according to 
er population than any other city in America. OLYMPIA has four 
railroads, besides these the Great Northern and Union Pacific are 
nen actively engaged in building, and will be running trains into 
ALE Re in a few months. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 
lL. KINDS ARE LOCATING AT OLYMPIA. The combination of 
unlimited resources and great natural advantages, capital and enter- 


prise is pushing Olympia to the front and will keep her there. PUT 
Any bank or business man of Olympia, Washington, 

The Merchants National bank of Seattle, Washington, 

The Boston Nationa! Bank of Seattle, Washington, 


Send for pamphlet and instructive matter, mailed free. 


PRICES WILL BE ADVANCED 


The Corn Exchange National Bank of Chic 


RUSSEL. & RUSSELL, 


VESTMENT. Interest 
metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 
than depositing in a savings bank. Olympic Park is within one mile 


ourself in this great young city, the coming. 
It will be safer and more profitable 


of the State Capitol building and Post Office. All lots are 265x100 feet. 
All lay well, not a bad Jot in the whole addition. Inside lots are $125. 
each; corner lots, $150. Terms, $10 cash, balance, $ per month; or 
one-third cash, balance in two equal payments running one and two 
years. Ten percent. discount forallcash. Deferred payments draw 
six per cent. interest. Warranty deeds given, title guaranteed. By 
having lots reserved you will secure better location. Lots ordered. 
by telegraph will be reserved a reasonable time for remittance to. 
reach us by mail. Send us $10 and we will select for you the best lot 
unsold, we will send you a plat showing the lot selected. If you do. 
not like the lot selected you can exchange for any lot unsold. We 
will reserve lots 10 days upon yment of a small amount per lot, 
which amount will apply as part of first payment. Send money b 
express or P. O, order or Chicago draft, payable to order of Russell 
Russell. As to our reliability we refer you to 
ril., 
The Globe Loan & Trust Co. Savings Bank, Omaha, Neb., 

The Bank of Hope, Hope, North Dakota. 


1414 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. (Eastern Office.) 
25 PER LOT ON THE 15TH 
AY OF NOVEMBER, 1892. 


| 
BARK 
YOUR SAVINGS IN OLYMPIC PARE FOR A PROFITABE 


